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Introduction 


On 5 July 1881 Emily Margaret Anna Hughes, aged 18, hereafter to be 
called “Emmy,” at the Tabard Hotel, Rugby, Morgan County, Tennessee, 
wrote as follows: “We came here on the 31st May and arrived at about 7.30 
p.m. after a 7 mile drive from Sedgemoor Station over arather rough road. We 
have been in the hotel ever since, but we hope to get into our own house ina few 
days.” She continues, “This is the largest town now for miles around, as there 
are over 300 inhabitants.” However, “There is a great want of ladies here at 
present, there being only one other young lady besides myself, & the 
schoolmistress . . . There are some very nice people here, so its not at all dull, in 
fact Iam not likely to be nearly as dull here as I was in London.” 

This is the first of 35 letters Emmy Hughes wrote from Tennessee to her 
best English friend, Lucy Taylor. They give an authentic account of the 
building of Uffington House and the true story of its occupants in Rugby, 
Morgan County, Tennessee. Even today, travelling toward the west through 
this remarkably well preserved Victorian community, past the Thomas Hughes 
Library and Christ Church, one can see on the right the many-gabled, red- 
roofed dwelling, where Emmy and her grandmother, Margaret E. Hughes, 
hereafter to be called “Granny,” lived for more than six years, from 1881 io 
1887. Emmy was the only daughter of William Hastings Hughes, hereafter to 
be called “Hastings,” younger brother of Thomas Hughes. Granny was their 
mother. Tom Hughes had established Rugby on the Appalachian Plateau for 
English younger sons of good family, deprived of a suitable opportunity to 
earn a living at home by the laws of primogeniture and the small number of 
openings in the professions available to them. This colony had been formally 
dedicated on 5 October 1880, shortly after which the founder returned to 
England. Much of the administrative detail had been left in the capable hands 
of Hastings, who was without the imagination or idealism of his older brother, 
but also without any illusions concerning the colony’s long-range chances of 
success. He may well have recognized the main reasons for its failure: a 
management in England too far removed from the colony, poor soil, and 
settlers ill-equipped to follow agricultural pursuits. 

The interest and importance of these letters as well as the Rugby 
experiment are greatly enhanced by the character and reputation of the 
colony’s founder, Thomas Hughes. Indeed, the details of the establishment and 
subsequent vicissitudes of this “last of the many castles in Spain which he had, 
always with some high and unselfish object in view, helped to build during his 
life,”! were followed with intense interest on both sides of the Atlantic. Tom 


‘William Hastings Hughes, The True Story of Rugby, edited by John R. DeBruyn (Huntington, England, 
1972), p. 6. 
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Hughes, an authentic intellectual aristocrat, was of distinguished forebears. 
His maternal grandmother, Mary Ann Watts Hughes, for instance, was a 
friend and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. His mother (already referred to 
as “Granny”) was much admired by Tennyson and painted by G.F. Watts, 
whose notable portrait of her is now in the possession of her great grandson, 
Mr. Oliver Nassau Senior of Poole, Dorset, England. 

Thomas Hughes is representative of a distinctive breed of Victorian 
writer (to which Anthony Trollope likewise belongs) who were also public 
figures. Although especially well known as the author of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, some of the considerable proceeds of which were a financial basis 
for the colony of Rugby, Tom Hughes had a full and distinguished career. He 
was educated at Rugby School, where he was deeply affected by Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, memorably portrayed in his novel. Later, the Thomas Arnold School 
was established in Hughes’ Tennessee colony. After Rugby he graduated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, and was early committed to liberal and idealistic causes, 
becoming a disciple of Christian Socialism. Admitted to the bar in 1848, he 
became in due course Queen’s Counselor and County Court Judge and was 
elected to Parliament. His very prolific writings included, in addition to Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays (London, 1857), The Scouring of the White Horse 
(London, 1859), The Life of Daniel Macmillan (London, 1882), and Rugby, 
Tennessee (London, 1881). The latter, largely based on articles already printed 
in The Spectator, enthusiastically relates the events leading up to and including 
the opening of the Tennessee colony. 

This was actually a continuation of an earlier enterprise led by a group of 
Boston entrepreneurs, who had established a colony a few years earlier during 
a severe economic crisis, for the benefit of unemployed workers from New 
England. Tom Hughes was much honored by the founding of the Thomas 
Hughes Public Library, opened in October 1881, to which contributions of 
books had been made by leading American publishers. Indeed this library, with 
its notable collection of Victoriana, still survives. 

Inevitable financial difficulties intensified by drought and a typhoid 
epidemic, in addition to causes already stated above, led in early 1882 to 
disagreeable confrontations between colonists and English management, anda 
reorganization that forestalled actual bankruptcy, although Tom Hughes 
himself lost heavily. Several houses were built in the course of the development 
of the settlement, as well as public buildings, such as the Commissary Hall, the 
Tabard Hotel, and the church. But Rugby, Tennessee, seems never to have 
been able to get on its feet, and its chances of success had pretty well vanished 
by the time of its founder’s death in 1896. Much is now being done, however, to 
restore what remains of Rugby, Tennessee, to its original glory. 

Lucy Taylor, to whom these letters were written, was the daughter of the 
late Tom Taylor, prolific playwright and editor of Punch. Taylor was also an 
old friend of Tom Hughes, who, upon Taylor’s death in 1880, wrote his 
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obituary for Macmillan’s Magazine. Just before leaving London, Emmy had 
come to 21 Park Walk, Chelsea, with Granny, the last of several moves in the 
life, already filled with vicissitudes, of this “very stoic little person,” as her niece 
has called her, who “kept her chin up no matter how hard the going.”” Her 
mother, the former Emily Clark, had died of the fever a few days after Emmy’s 
birth on 29 December 1863 near Port St. Mary’s, Spain, where Hastings was in 
the sherry-importing business. For several years she had lived with her aunt, 
Jane Nassau Senior, her father’s only sister, at Elm House on Wandsworth 
Road, Lavender Hill. Her aunt, married to Nassau John, the son of the famed 
political economist, Nassau William Senior, was a noted hostess and friend of 
G.F. Watts and George Eliot. 

Watts had not only painted Jane Senior’s portrait but admired her beauty 
and her talents. Indeed, at his gallery in Compton, near Guildford, England, 
copies of letters that the painter wrote to Mrs. Senior may be found. He was, in 
addition, much interested in the art studies of Gerard, her nephew, and 
suggested that he draw his sister Emmy’s hands to perfect his technique. Inthe 
drawing room of Uffington House, Rugby, Tennessee, hung Gerard’s 
unfinished copy of the Watts portrait of his aunt, Jane Senior, who had a fine 
singing voice, studied under Manuel Garcia, the famed exponent of bel canto, 
and was much admired by Jenny Lind. Indeed, she sang at the opening of 
Royal Albert Hall. 

The Taylors lived in nearby Lavender Sweep. “Mrs. Tom,” as she was 
sometimes called, was also famed as a hostess. Invitations to her Sunday 
musical evenings, during which string quartets were often performed, were 
widely sought. Joachim, the violinist, was a frequent guest, as was Ellen Terry, 
the actress. Mrs. Taylor has been (wrongfully) accused of arranging the ill- 
fated marriage between Miss Terry and G.F. Watts. Arthur Hughes, the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter, was another close friend ofthe Taylors. His daughter Amy 
was at one time engaged to their son Wycliffe. Also close to the Taylor family 
circle was Lewis Carroll, a celebrated photographer as well as author of Alice 
in Wonderland. He took several photographs of the family, including Wycliffe 
and “Booby,” the nurse. It seems likely that, with the intimacy between the 
occupants of the two houses, Emmy’s and Lucy’s families often attended one 
another’s social gatherings. 

There were undoubtedly several reasons why Mrs. Hughes, Granny, 
decided at age 84to abandon her homeland and her world of arts and letters for 
the East Tennessee wilderness, where she came with her books and pictures to 
start a new life. One surely was to bring her granddaughter, now her education 
was completed, to be closer to her father, who once again took up his sherry- 


Jeanie E. Hughes to J. R. DeBruyn, 20 January 1969 
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importing trade in New York, although he made regular visits to Rugby. 
Another was to give the infant colony a needed lift by the authority of her 
presence and to encourage her grandsons to settle in Tennessee. In part it could 
have been despondency at the death of her daughter, Jane, in 1877. Indeed, 
accompanying her and Emily was the old family retainer Charles Dyer, with his 
wife, sister—Louisa or “Louey”—and two children—Arthur and Maggie. He 
had promised Mrs. Senior on her deathbed to remain with Granny for the rest 
of her life. 

Shortly after her arrival in Tennessee, Emmy became seriously ill of 
typhoid, in an epidemic that took the lives of several young men. Toward the 
end of 1881 the family moved into their new house, which was eventually to be 
named Uffington House, after the birthplace in Berkshire of Tom and 
Hastings. We learn from the letters that it also had been the name of Granny’s 
house on the Isle of Wight. Later, it might be added, Tom Hughes called his 
house in Chester, England, Uffington House. 

Although she made no mention in her letters of the financial difficulties of 
the colony and related problems, Emmy’s involvement in almost all aspects of 
Rugby life was certainly overwhelming. She not only managed the servants, 
looked after Granny, and helped entertain the children of Rugby, but taughta 
Sunday School class of fidgety small boys, played the piano publicly and 
privately, and listened to the sometimes excruciating discords of the Rugby 
Cornet Band. She raised silkworms, which insisted on spinning in the wrong 
places. She took photographs, some of which she enclosed in letters to Lucy. 

Emmy rather successfully completed the difficult adjustment to life ina 
remote colony, where snakes were constantly under foot and wild hogs 
devoured watermelons and killed chickens. She bought land, started a farm 
with chickens and cows, and ended up selling milk to the hotel. And yet the 
existence of Emmy and Granny was much like that of an upper-class English 
family at home. They lived in two worlds, of which the old sometimes seemed 
to be superimposed on the new. 

However, Emmy’s life in Rugby could scarcely be said to be acompletely 
satisfying one even though she became accustomed to a new country. 
Throughout her letters keen pangs of loneliness and nostalgia for her London 
years were mingled with delight and interest in her new surroundings. She 
managed to learn the new coinage, but at first confused the Fourth of July with 
Thanksgiving. She longed to have a friend and companion her own age, but 
“not an-American,” and sometimes seemed to find her pets more congenial 
than the Rugby inhabitants. She almost completely ignored the Appalachian 
natives. She rejoiced when Louisa (“Louey”) Dyer, the cook, left the house so 
that she could have her room to herself. She longed for her father, who was 
away on business most of the time. 

With the exception of one letter written during her trip to Texas to see her 
brothers on their Boerne ranch, all the letters were sent from Tennessee. She 
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did, however, in her letters tell of visits to Cincinnati for shopping, seeing 
friends, and attending the theatre. 

In her letters to Lucy there is a beautiful sense of the passing of time. One 
gets the impression that the houses are becoming more solid and, in general, the 
community quite stabilized. 

But over all hovered the presence of Uncle Tom (Thomas Hughes), 
although he never seemed to be a flesh-and-blood person and was in his colony 
very infrequently. Emmy never showed any great affection for her uncle, but 
she must have felt proper respect and appreciation when he advanced her 
money ona dividend from an inheritance so that she could buy some additional 
property. 

The long delay since his last visit, in 1880, and the colony’s intensifying 
problems made Uncle Tom’s involvement increasingly disturbing. On | August 
1883 Emmy wrote that he was really coming, in spite of the insistence of his 
family and doctors that he stay at home. “They have given up opposing him. 
You see, it was a very different thing, coming to the back woods, with 
insufficient shelter & food, & coming to a civilised little town, with a nice 
house, & his own relations to take care of him.” This return of Rugby’s prodigal 
founder in September 1883 was at least a qualified success and did establish the 
pattern of a yearly visit until 1887. Certainly it proved that Tom had not 
abandoned his Rugby establishment. To all his neighbors he gave a supper at 
the Tabard (78 guests in all) and a week later, “all the gentlemen who were here 
at Uncle Tom’s first visit three years ago,” a more select group than the one he 
had previously entertained, honored him with a dinner at Newbury House, a 
boarding house run by the Dyers. 

References in these letters to various family members, both in England 
and in America, are numerous and intriguing. Amy Simpson, whom Emmy 
discovered really to be her cousin, married John St. Loe Strachey, who became 
editor of the Spectator. Dame Rebecca West, distinguished British novelist, 
was at one time a member of Amy’s salon. Visits of Willy, Gerard, and Harry, 
her brothers, were long anticipated. “Plump” or George, Uncle Tom’s youngest 
son, visited from time to time. Walter Senior, London barrister and Rugby 
shareholder, was especially popular with Emmy. He was the son of Emmy’s 
late “Aunty” and something like an older brother to her. She much enjoyed his 
regular visits. The birth of a son to Herbert Hughes, son of George, Tom’s 
eldest brother, was noted. The infant’s name, Guy Salusbury Hughes, “sounds 
rather like a hero in a novel, doesn’t it?” 

What about the young men in this predominantly male settlement? While 
his sister, Helen, has a small role in these letters, Ainslie Marshall, whom she 
was to marry in California in 1902, is not mentioned. Eduard Bertz, the first 


*Amy Simpson Strachey’s papers are now at the University of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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librarian of the Thomas Hughes Library, and later famed as a novelist, scholar, 
and friend of George Gissing, taught her German three times a week and 
supervised her reading. Charles Wilson, Cambridge educated geologist in 
residence at Rugby, became her particularly close friend. In early 1887 she 
wrote Lucy of her engagement to him. The marriage never took place because 
he died of the fever in British Honduras in September 1887. 

Earlier in the same year her father married Sarah Forbes, daughter of 
John Murray Forbes, the great financier, railroad builder, and member of 
Lowell’s Saturday Club. Shortly after Granny’s death on 5 October 1887 the 
long-awaited visit of Lucy, her mother, and brother, Wycliffe, finally took 
place. In Emmy’s early letters to Lucy, the Taylors had been living in Paris so 
that Wycliffe could study art. They were accompanied there by Booby 
(Barbara Nugent) and Jane (Jane Blake), the Taylor nurse and cook, to whom 
Emmy often referred in her letters. 

Emmy returned to England for a brief visit with Lucy and her mother in 
late November 1887. Wycliffe stayed behind for several weeks in Rugby for 
“shooting.” Emmy later joined her father in Milton, Massachusetts, where the 
Forbeses lived. But she had a long and eventful life ahead until her death in 
Kenya in 1934. 

There is no more compelling account of daily life in Rugby than in these 
letters to Lucy Taylor. Without any literary pretensions, and with sometimes 
imperfect spelling and punctuation, Emmy Hughes, a complicated and 
difficult but interesting person, gives a laconic, though vivid, portrayal of life as 
it really was, perhaps the closest to an authentic social history of the colony 
during its prime years that has yet been written. Although there are lapses in the 
chronology and no letters from Lucy to Emmy now extant, the narrative 
thread is quite easy to follow. 

There is no lack of written material about this colony. Further 
information can be found, for instance, in Hughes’ Vacation Rambles 
(London, 1895). Although basically concerned with the sheep-ranching 
exploits of Tom’s sons and nephews., G.T.T. Gone to Texas, edited by Thomas 
Hughes (London, 1884), contains many references to the Tennessee colony, as 
well as a letter from Emmy under the pseudonym of Madge. Dorothea Hughes’ 
Memoir of Jane Nassau Senior (Boston, 1916) tells us not only about Emmy’s 
“Aunty” but about her own earlier life and that of her Granny before they came 
to America. The standard biography of Tom Hughes, containing much 
information about the history of the Rugby colony, is Edward Mack and 
W.H.G. Armytage, Thomas Hughes, the Life of the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays” (London, 1952). One may also refer to Brian L. Stagg’s 
“Tennessee’s Rugby Colony,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 28 (1968), 209- 
224, and John R. DeBruyn, “Letters to Octavius Wilkinson: Tom Hughes’ Lost 
Uncle,” Princeton University Library Chronicle, 34 (1972), 33-52. 
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These letters were made available to me in August 1968 when I was 
visiting Mr. E.A.P. Helps in Rosscarbery, County Cork, Ireland. Mrs. Helps, 
now deceased, was daughter of Wycliffe and niece of Lucy Taylor. Mrs. Helps 
later gave these letters to me and some of the photographs that Emmy enclosed 
in her letters to Lucy. 

Assistance in the editing of these letters has been given by several persons. 
Among them were Miss Jeanie E. Hughes, daughter of Willy Hughes; Gerard, 
her brother; Mr. Oliver Nassau Senior, Walter’s son; Mrs. Caroline 
D’Agostino, Tom Hughes’ surviving granddaughter, Mrs. Rosamond 
Stuchbury, another daughter of Wycliffe Taylor and niece of Lucy Taylor; and 
Mr. Noél Whiting. Especially helpful has been Dr. Peter Helps, Lucy’s great 
nephew, who has made many family documents available to me. 

The letters have been transcribed as closely as possible to the way they 
were written, including spelling and punctuation, to preserve the flavor and 
charm of the originals. Every effort has been made to restrict the footnotes to 
the identification of persons and events essential to following the continuity of 
the letters. 
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THE LETTERS OF EMMY HUGHES, 
RUGBY, MORGAN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
JULY 5, 1881 — JULY 15, 1887 


Tabard Hotel. Rugby. Tenn. 
July 5th 1881 


Dearest Lucy 

I was so glad to get your letter from Paris.’ It was very good of you to 
write me such a long letter so soon after your arrival. We had a very good 
passage across, & Father met us at Philadelphia.* We stayed one day there in 
a hotel & one day with a Mr Child’s about 8 miles out of the town.* Then we 
came on to Cincinnati where we stayed with some very nice people, Mr Scar- 
borough* & family. We came on here on the 31st May & arrived at about 7.30 
p.m. after a 7 mile drive from Sedgemoor Station,® over a rather rough road. 
We have been in the hotel ever since, but we hope to get into our own house 
in a few days. Father bought a little house and about 1%4 acres of ground 
quite close here & we have been having two rooms built on to it, & the ground 
fenced in. I am sorry to say that Granny is not at all well at present, she has 
had a very bad attack of gout, but she is getting better now. It was the change 
of food & water & climate that brought it on I think. The water we drink here 
has a great deal of iron in it, but the springs are not all alike in Rugby & 
there are some with scarcely any iron in them. I like the place very much in- 
deed & I think I shall like the life when we get into our own house immensely. 
There is a great want of ladies here at present, there being only one other young 
lady® besides myself, & the schoolmistress.’ There are three very nice young 
ladies living 9 miles off*, but of course that’s not like living here. I have had 
a good many rides with Father, & I do so enjoy them. We generally ride 14 or 
18 miles at one time, & it makes me rather stiff, but I hope I shall get over 


1 Mrs. Taylor had settled in Paris with Lucy, Booby and Jane, and Wycliffe so that the 
latter could study art. 

Emmy, Granny, and the Dyers, accompanied by Edward Wilkinson, Mrs. Hughes’ 
nephew , had arrived in Philadelphia, 23 May 1881, aboard the American Line Steamer 
Illinois, Captain Shackleford, 12 days out of Liverpool, via Queenstown. 

* George Childs, editor of The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, lived at “Wootton”, Bryn 
Mawr. He had been host to many British celebrities, including Charles Dickens and 
Tom Hughes. a. 

*W. W. Scarborough, Cincinnati banker and philanthropist, was an active participant 
(shareholder) in the Rugby colony. 

» Station for Rugby on the Cincinnati and Southern Railroad. 

* Probably Emma C. Robinson, who was later to marry Henry Boyle, son of John Boyle, 
a Rugby founder. ; 

7 Mary Jane Hopkins was the newly appointed schoolmistress. 

* Probably the 3 Marshall girls living at Robbins, Tennessee. 
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that soon. There are some nice people here, so its not at all dull, in fact I am 
not likely to be nearly as dull here as I was in London. I am very glad you 
like Paris & that Wycliffe is getting on well with his painting. Gerard is still 
with Mr Watts? & is now copying the large picture of Aunty*® I believe. The 
original is to be given to Walter’? & the copy is to come out here, when it is 
done. We have not seen Willy & Harry yet & I’m afraid they won’t be able to 
come up here for some time as they are so busy. Perhaps Father will be able 
to afford time and money enough to take me to see them in the Autumn but 
it is rather doubtful I think. I am wonderfully well, & you will be glad to hear 
that I haven’t had an “Attack” since January, so I do hope I’ve done with 
them at last. I am beginning to understand the American money at last, & it 
is much easier to keep accounts here than in England, as it is just simple 
addition instead of £ S & d. I spend very little indeed here except on stamps, 
as there is nothing to buy, & one is not tempted to go into lots of shops as in 
London. I am going to buy % an acre of land here, & set up a farm yard, & 
keep fowls & goats & bees, & have a fernery, for the ferns here are perfectly 
magnificent. Down by the river there are huge rocks hanging over the path- 
way all covered with hundreds of different kinds of ferns, & the rhododen- 
drons grow into huge trees, & are covered with blossoms now. There are lots 
of wild vines about here too. There is not much fruit here yet as the place has 
only been started so short a time that there are scarcely any trees planted yet. 
This is the largest town now for miles round, as there are over 300 inhabitants. 
We have a post office & letters come in twice a day, once from the South & 
once from the North. I have only had one letter from England since we came 
& that was from Gerard. I have had two from Ireland & two from Wales, & 
several from America. There are a good many snakes about here, but I don’t 
mind them, for if we were afraid of them here in the backwoods there would 
be no pleasure in walking about at all. Last Saturday, President Garfield was 
shot & almost killed & I believe is dangerously ill now. Yesterday was Thanks- 
giving Day out here, & we were going to have some athletic sports, but they 
could not be held because of the President. They had a few races all the same, 
& some fireworks in the evening, & there were a great many people here for 


® Gerard Hughes, Emmy’s brother, studied with G. F. Watts, noted British painter of ‘the 
Victorian era. 

1° Gerard’s copy (unfinished) of G. F. Watts’ painting of Jane Nassau Senior hung in the 
drawing room at Uffington House, Rugby, Tennessee. 

11 Walter Senior, Jane’s son, London barrister. 
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the day. It does seem so queer (after London) to know very nearly every 
body I meet, & to be called Miss Hughes,?* which I never was in England. It 
makes me feel very old. You don’t know what a relief it is to me not to have 
the responsibility of the housekeeping on my hands; When we get into our 
own house I shall have to keep house, but I shall be able to consult Father 
about everything, which I could not do in London. The Dyers are staying at 
a farm about a mile off,’* & old Dyer is getting quite a beautiful kitchen 
garden there already. Will you give Granny’s & my best love to Mrs Taylor, 
& say that Granny would have answered her letter, only she is ill in bed. 
Please remember me to Booby & Jane & kiss Kaspar’s nose for me. I hope 
you will come out here to see us some day, I’m sure you would like it. My 
canaries & Wee wee are none the worse for the journey. The captain on the 
ship allowed us to have Wee in the cabin, so we had no trouble with her. 
Please write to me again soon, letters are such a treat here. Good bye, with 
much love. I am 
ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


12 Only the eldest unmarried daughter in upper class English families could be called 
“Miss”. The current ‘““Miss Hughes” was probably Carrie Hughes, daughter of Tom. 


18 This farm was known as the Savage Club. 
Rugby Tenn. Novr 7th/81 
Dearest Lucy 
Thank you for your letter. Granny & J are rather lonely at present, as 
Father is away on business, & we don’t expect him back for 3 or 4 weeks yet. 
The place seems quite different without him, for I have to go out alone, 
which is not so nice. J have got almost strong again since the fever & am out 
nearly all day. I get up soon after 6 & go to the post to forward Father’s let- 
ters, as the mail leaves at 7. Then I feed my chickens, & we have breakfast 
at 7. I potter about in the garden & the “town” nearly all day, & after tea, I 
go to the post for our letters (there is no postman yet) & we go to bed at 
about 8:30. I have taught Nina, my little goat, to draw a cart, & J take her 
with me when I go shopping, to the one shop in the town. I have got about 
36 fowls now, but unfortunately they are not laying at present so we have to 
buy our eggs. We have had several frosts already, but it generally gets warm 
enough to sit out of doors by 11 o’clock. One of the English gentlemen who 
lives about 5 miles off, used to be on the stage, & we are going to try & get 
up some theatricals before Xmas with him for manager. His name is Maude,* 
you may possibly have heard of him. The people are very unsociable & shy 


1 Alwyn Maude was a cousin of the better known Cyril Maude. 
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here at present, & we want to bring them together & have some fun. Two 
families arrived here a short time ago, so I hope the town is beginning to 
revive a little, after the fever panic. The last fever patient died yesterday. He 
had been ill a long time & there are no new cases, so I hope it is all over. There 
are a great many hogs running about the country here, & they come into town, 
& eat peoples’ fowls when they can catch them, which is very often. The 
owners of them mark them by cutting a particular shaped piece out of their 
ears, & then turn them loose to feed themselves, & when they want them 
they go & catch them or shoot them. They are a dreadful nuisance as they 
eat all the vegetables they come across & think nothing of clearing a bed of 
water melons. There were a good many snakes killed here during the sum- 
mer. Two rattlesnakes were killed quite close to the hotel, but nobody has 
been bitten. We hope that Gerard will be able to come out here at Xmas, 
but I will give you his address, & then perhaps Wycliffe will send him the 
introduction to Mr Arthur Hughes.’ He is at No 21 Park Walk, Chelsea S.W. 
I have only had two rides since I was ill but I hope to begin regularly soon 
for I am to have a stable & fowlhouse built on my land, & then we shall 
keep a horse, & perhaps two. Couldn’t you & Mrs Taylor come & pay Rugby 
a visit next summer? It really is not such a terrible journey after all, unless 
you are a very bad sailor. ’'m sure you would like the place. For a long 
time after we came to this house, Brownie (my canary) would not sing a 
note, but a few weeks ago the horrid bird positively pecked the hen canary 
to death, in the night & has been singing without ceasing all day ever since. 
Isn’t it dreadful? Wee wee has got a bad tooth & a swollen face, & is very 
melancholly. The other day I was sitting on a bench in the verandah, & the 
kitten came & sat on my knee, the goat lay at my feet, Wee wee on the other, 
& a hen came & sat on the other end of the bench; quite a happy family. If 
Gerard comes out here, I expect that he & Father & I will take a trip to 
Texas in January to see the other two boys.* Won’t it be nice if we do? It is 
a three days & three nights journey but they have such nice sleeping cars 
here that one can go to bed & sleep all night. The weather changes very 
suddenly here, it is freezing at 6 a.m. & boiling at 12 m.d. When I go to 
post in the morning, I put on a heavy coat & a comforter & run part of the 
way to keep me warm. If I go out at about 10 a.m. I put on a light coat, & 


? Wycliffe Taylor was an art student at the Slade School, affiliated with University Col- 
lege, London, at the same time, 1876-7, as was Amy Hughes, daughter of Arthur 
Hughes, Pre-Raphaelite painter. They became engaged, but Amy jilted Wycliffe for 
flirting with her sister, Agnes. 

3 Willy and Harry, the latter Emmy’s favorite brother. 
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by 12 I don’t want one at all. I must stop now as I have several things to do. 
Good bye, please give Granny’s & my love to Mrs Taylor, & remember me to 
Booby & Jane. 


Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


heal of ty Crue tu hin, form gard, | 
AED el, LO Hapsee tfiecd affect ctech, 
3 years apo. (hie dpa Covikiale 


Come Gg ffsenk Us Cermrmer tlh <to. 
Dou! yeu leuk you) Drei 

Cork eorne? fon ack Wh eorthoud 
a bhe , hw, 6 comilliny bhi Tees, 


tu fied Qe fod 


Vow pork plated tvthelein frou 2 
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Rugby Tenn. 

December 21st 1881 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter which arrived a few days ago. I 
was very glad to get it, for letters are such a treat here, & there is quite an 
excitement when an English or Foreign mail comes in. We have only had two 
or three really cold days this winter yet, & today has been very wet, & we are 
sitting in a room with the fire nearly out & the window wide open, & it is 
quite hot. Father is away on business, but we expect him home on Xmas Eve, 
when there is to be a dance at the hotel. He & I will probably go to it. On 
Monday 26¢h there is to be a grand Xmas tree for the children of Rugby, & 
I think that everyone will be there who is able to go. On Tuesday I think 
there is going to be a concert, so you see we shall be very dissipated for a 
week or so, for my birthday is on Thursday, & I expect we shall have a few 
people to dinner, if we survive the Xmas dissipations. It has been very dull 
here for a month or two, though I should not have minded it at all if Father 
had been at home, so the festivities will be very welcome. We hope to see 
Gerard out here in Janry & then we shall go to Texas to see the other two boys, 
which will be very nice; it is almost 312 years since I saw Willy & 2% since 
I saw Harry, so you can imagine how I look forward to paying them a visit. 
My stable & fowl house is finished, & the fowls installed in their home. It is a 
very nice little place & I spend a good deal of my time in my farm yard. I have 
named my little estate Landscape’ after the place where my cousins live in 
Ireland, where we spent a few weeks 3 years ago. My farm yard consists of 
36 fowls, two turkeys, two ducks a goat, & a puppy. I am thinking of getting 
a little pig in the Spring, & also of rearing siikworms, & perhaps bees. So I 
think I shall have a pretty busy time of it. I do wish you could come & spend 
the summer with us. Don’t you think you & Mrs Taylor could come? You 
ask what our house is like. Well, it is something like this. The left hand part, 
with the door in it, is the old shanty & the right hand part is what Granny 
built on to it. The curious things like pitch-forks in front are fruit-trees just 
planted and in front is a fence. It is all made of wood, as there are no bricks 
to be got here, & stone is fearfully dear. My drawing is dreadfully bad, but 
perhaps it will give you some idea of what our hut is like. I have not begun 
my music again as I have no piano, & I don’t like to go to the hotel to 
practise. I shall be very glad when we can afford to get a piano, & I really 
think that by that time I shall be very fond of music. Our food here is very 


1 The estate of the Hobsons, Emmy’s cousins, who lived in County Cork, Ireland. 
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much the same as in England. Meat is 10 cents = 5 d a pound, & a chicken 
can be got for 9 d to ls. Eggs are very scarce & dear at present, and so are 
vegetables, on account of the dry season. I find that clothes are awfully dear 
here, especially “little things” such as gloves, lace &c. I have bought a pair 
of top-boots, as my English boots were beginning to let in water. The 
theatricals that we were to have had are not coming off after all as everybody 
seemed to think it ought to be arranged to suit their own convenience & of 
course it came to nothing. Mr Maude is going to act as “Hamlet” in Cincin- 
nati on the 19th of Janry & if it succeeds I believe he will go onto the stage 
again for good.’ I should like to see him act, as he is very handsome & pic- 
turesque, & looks as if he could act well. I shall very soon be a year older than 
you,*® & then I shall consider myself of age, as girls come of age at 18 in 
this country. I don’t feel a bit older than I did 3 years ago, & I haven’t grown 
a bit for 2 years. I have continually to remember that I’m getting too old to 
do this, that, & the other, such as climbing up ladders & on to houses, & 
tearing up & down stairs. We have been almost 7 months in Rugby, & I have 
only been away 5 days since we arrived. I do enjoy the life here immensely, 
(when Father is at home) & I shudder to think of the life in Park Walk. It 
seems like a nightmare. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & remember me 
to the Miss Barkers* if they are still with you. I am glad to hear that Wycliffe 
is getting on so well with his painting. 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


I hope Booby & Jane are well; please give them my love. 


2 His acting in Cincinnati was not well received by the critics. 

3 Since Emmy’s birthday was on 29 December and Lucy’s on 6 February, there was a 
brief period each year when Emmy was a year older. 

4 These were the two sisters of Mrs. Taylor —- Lucette and Leila. Octavia was Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kingsley. Because of their great musical gifts all four were sometimes known as the 
“Phenomenons”. 


St James Hotel 

New Orleans 
Janry 10th 1882 

Dearest Lucy 

I have not had time before to write & thank you for the pretty birthday 
card you sent me. Please thank Wycliffe very much for doing it. Father & I 
are on our way to Texas. We did not come by river as we intended, as we 
found it would take such a long time. We went up to Cincinnati on the 5th, 
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& stayed till the 7th; We started in the evening of the 7th & arrived here yes- 
terday morning after 38 hours journey. We are going to start for San Antonio 
this morning & shall arrive there by tomorrow evening I hope. It is dreadfully 
hot here, & the mosquitoes have bitten my face and hands dreadfully. I shall 
be very glad to get into the fresh air again, for I can hardly breathe here. I 
like travelling by night much better than by day as the sleeping cars are very 
comfortable & the time passes much quicker. I shall be so glad to get to the 
end of the journey for I do hate travelling so. I expect that Willy will meet 
us in San Antonio, but if he doesn’t we shall go on to Boerne by stage the 
next day. I have no more time now so goodbye. Give my love to Mrs Taylor, 
Ever your loving friend, 
Emmy 


Rugby Tennessee 
March 9th 1882 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter, which I found here when we ar- 
rived from our trip to Texas. I daresay you would like to hear a little about 
my life in the wilds of Texas. Father & I arrived at Boerne (3% miles from 
the ranche) on the 13th of January, but as it was rather late I did not go any 
farther that evening. Father hired a horse & rode over to the ranche to see if 
the boys were ready to receive me, & then came back to me in Boerne. The 
boys had intended building a little room for me but had not been able to get 
the materials, on account of the bad roads, but nevertheless I thought it would 
be much nicer to live with them, than to board with a family a mile off. The 
next day Willy came over in his wagon & fetched us & our luggage. It was a 
drizzly day & very duil but we didn’t-mind that. The “House” consists of a 
tent 12 ft X 24 ft & a tiny wooden room for a kitchen. When we arrived 
there we found Mr Colton there but Harry was out herding sheep. Mr Colton 
is a young man who had been 6 months with the boys, but left them a few 
days before we came away. When Harry got home we had supper & soon 
after went to bed. I slept in the kitchen & the boys & Father slept in the tent. 
They transformed the kitchen into a nice little bedroom for me. Harry had 
made a folding cot & they had made & stuffed a mattress with hay & a pillow 


* The visit to Texas is also described in a letter of Emmy Hughes published in G.T.T. 
Gone to Texas, edited by Thomas Hughes (London 1884), Part V, “Madge’s Trip to the 
Ranche,” pp. 161-70. Madge is a pseudonym for Emmy. The published letter is longer 
and more detailed than the letter to Lucy, but less spontaneous. 
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with wool, & a large quilt with cotton wool, & Willy had bought me sheets 
& blankets, a little piece of carpet a curtain, & a small tablecloth which we 
hung against the wall at the head of the bed to keep the draught out; for the 
room was only made of boards & there were large cracks between them & 
under the eaves which let in the wind & also the rain sometimes. There is no 
floor to the house, only the bare ground & one night when it rained very hard 
the water ran under the door & transformed a good deal of it into mud, which 
I stepped into the next morning. I managed to sleep very well though & was 
wakened every morning by a shout of “Oh Em!” proceeding from Willy in 
the tent. We got up a little before sunrise (or sunup as they call it here) & as 
there was no window in the kitchen I had to dress by lamplight. As soon as 
I was dressed, Willy came in to light the fire & move my bed &c into the tent 
to be packed away till evening. Then I set about making slapjacks for break- 
fast. Slapjacks are nothing but flower and water made into a thin batter & 
fried on skillets (with grease) into very thin cakes. Whilst I was getting break- 
fast the boys were feeding the animals & milking the cow &c. After breakfast 
Harry or Mr Colton went out with the sheep & did not come home till tea 
time; they never took any dinner with them, but had only two meals a day. 
When I had washed up the breakfast things there was generally some other 
job to do to occupy me till it was time to get dinner, such as making bread or 
sewing. There was plenty of the latter to do, as the boys clothes were nearly 
all in rags, & I could only mend a few of them, as there was lots to do. I had 
a good many rides whilst I was there, hunting cattle or horses with one of the 
boys sometimes or going into Boerne for the letters. Our chief food consisted 
of bacon, slapjacks, porridge & vegetables, & fresh meat every few days. I 
tore my clothes all to pieces very nearly & made them dreadfully dirty, but I 
enjoyed myself immensely. Father had to be away on business nearly all the 
time 1 was there & only had about a fortnight with us. We stayed in New Or- 
leans several days on our way back, & saw some very grand doings there as it 
was Carnival time (Mardi Gras) & there were numbers of processions & balls. 
We saw nearly all the processions & went to two balls, & also to see “Patience” 
the aesthetic Opera. I was very glad to get home again after it all. Gerard ar- 
rived here the same day that we did & has gone on to Texas to join the other 
two boys. He has made up his mind to go into sheep farming with them & 
give up painting. I think it is a pity that he should give it up, but it is nice to 
think of the three boys being together. It rained a good deal while I was at 
the ranche, & sometimes I was waked in the night by a steady drip, drip falling 


2In G.T.T., p. 163, Willy says “Oh Madge!” 
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in my ear, & one morning I found that the rain had been dripping onto my 
clothes which I had put on a chair, & they were soaking, but I put them on & 
was none the worse for it. Granny has been very busy in her garden, planting 
vines & roses, & getting everything to rights. All my fowls, ducks, pony & 
puppy are doing well but I am sorry to tell you that poor little Wee wee died 
a few days before we got home. Granny had her buried in the garden & has 
planted a rose tree on her grave. I think I am going to Cincinnati in a few 
days to have a tooth stopped & to buy summer clothes, as we cannot get any- 
thing of that sort here. Clothes are dreadfully dear in this country. I believe 
ladies think of nothing of paying 5 dollars=£1 for a pair of kid gloves, & 
gentlemen cannot get an ordinary suit of clothes under £5. There will soon be 
hardly any ladies here as the Miss Robinsons (two young ladies) & Mrs Harte 
are going away. Can’t you come and pay us a visit this Spring? Please excuse 
my bad writing & blotches. I can’t guide my pen at all today. Give my love to 
Mrs Taylor, & remember me to Booby & Jane 
Ever your loving friend, 
Emmy Hughes 


Rugby Morgan Co. Tennessee 
June 25th 1882 . 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter, which I meant to have answered 
before, but have put it off till now. We are having lovely summer weather 
here now, & I am glad to say, it is not nearly as hot as it was last year. We 
have had a great many thunderstorms the last week or two, with heavy show- 
ers, & it has kept the air nice & cool. Father has been away for some weeks 
on business and we don’t expect him home till the middle of next month. I 
do enjoy the short times he is able to be at home between his business trips. 
I hope he will be able to have a month’s holiday the next time he comes, & 
after that he will go to the South, & perhaps be able to pay the boys another 
short visit. We had hoped to have Harry here for two or three weeks this sum- 
mer but he cannot be spared, as they are so very busy just now. It does seem 
such an immense time since we arrived here last year, that I can scarcely be- 
lieve it is little more than 12 months. I feel a great deal older in some ways, 
but in others I feel just the same if not younger. I am ever so much stronger 
than I was in London. I ride my pony very often, & have been to Sedgemoor 
(7 miles) & back several times. I don’t know why I call Kitty my pony, for 
she is a good-sized grey mare, about 6 years old, & as gentle & good as a horse 
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can be. She is one of my numerous pets. I have a great many chickens now, 
over a hundred & thirty I should think though I have not counted them lately. 
The biggest of this years chickens are almost full grown, & I have some only a 
few days old, & hope to have a good many more yet. They take up about 2 
hours of my time every day. I have begun to take German lessons, three times 
a week of a Mr Bertz,' who is to be the Librarian of the “Hughes Public Li- 
brary” when it is finished. He is a very nice gentleman, & I enjoy my lessons. 
He lends me books to read. I finished Andersen’s “Improvisator” the other 
day & was very much interested in it. I hope the Library will be opened next 
Autumn, as nearly all the books have arrived & are waiting for the building to 
be finished. The books are all presents from different Publishers & Booksellers 
of America which they have presented to the Library as a compliment to 
Uncle Tom, on condition that it should be called the Hughes Public Library. 
We have scarcely unpacked any of our own books yet & I have been longing 
for books to read. You can’t think how welcome letters from old friends are. 
They are a great treat & I am always looking forward to the next English mail, 
but it nearly always comes with nothing for me. My old schoolfellows seem 
to believe in the saying “Out of sight, out of mind,” for they have given up 
writing to me, & you are the only girl friend who still writes to me regularly. 
I hope we shall never lose sight of one another, even if it is years before we 
see each other again. When I think of our happy life together, before we left 
Elm House’ it seems as if I were thinking of two entirely different people who 
lived years ago. How many happy days IJ have spent with you in the dear old 
Sweep.* 

I hope you are enjoying your visit to England, & I wish I could drop in 
& pay you a visit for a few hours, but I’m afraid we shall have to be content 
with writing. The Hotel* here has been opened again, & some visitors have 
arrived. I hope we shall have some lady visitors during the summer, for there 
are very few ladies in Rugby. 

I forgot to tell you that I have a Class in the Sunday School here, con- 
sisting of 11 boys, ranging from 8 to 11 years old. I don’t like teaching at all, 
& as I never went to Sunday School to learn, I have very little idea how to 


1 Eduard Bertz, German scholar, Tubingen graduate, librarian at Rugby, wrote a novel, 
Das Sabinergut (1896), about his Rugby experiences. 

2 House where Emmy had lived with her aunt, Jane Senior. 

3 Lavender Sweep was the house of the Taylors as well as the name of the crescent-shaped 
street on which it was located. 

4 The Tabard had been closed as a result of the typhoid epidemic which started in its wells 
and because of later managerial difficulties. 
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manage. There is going to be a treat for the children on the 4th of July, (the 
American National holiday); I have been collecting subscriptions for it, & 
succeeded in getting $17, about £3. 10.s, 10 d., which will I think be enough. 

Please give my love to Mrs Taylor & remember me to Booby & Jane, if 
they are with you. My canary is very well, & almost deafens me with his sing- 
ing. He killed the hen bird some months ago, the nasty little thing. With 
much love. J am your loving friend 

Emmy Hughes 

Granny sends her best love to you and Mrs Taylor 


Rugby Morgan Co. Tenn. 
Augst 2nd 1882 

Dearest Lucy 
I received your letter last night. It was very good of you to write so 
soon. J did not think you could have answered my letter so soon. It is very 
bright & hot here today, but we have had very cool wet weather for some time, 
& every thing wants sun, so we mustn’t complain. I certainly like the cool 
weather best. I am going for a ride of 10 miles this afternoon by myself, but 
I have got quite used to my solitary rides now, & don’t mind it. We expect 
Father home next week, he will have been away two months, & I shall be so 
glad to have him back again. He is going to have a whole month with us 
this time, & then will probably go South on business, & I hope he will be able 
to pay the boys a short visit. Granny has taken to riding again. My mare 
Kitty is so very quiet & gentle, that Granny can ride her easily, & I walk by 
her side & lead her. The other day she rode to the river about 2 miles. There 
is a lovely view, where two streams meet,’ & we sat there some time, & then 
came home. Granny enjoyed it very much, as it was her first sight of the 
river. There are a good many humming birds about here, & they come into 
the garden & hover over the flowers quite close to the house, humming away 
like a lot of bees. The wild flowers are lovely, & I often bring some in & 
plant them in the garden, as they are quite as pretty as garden flowers. There 
is not much news to tell you I’m afraid, as I have not been away from Rugby 
since J last wrote, & we don’t have any stirring events here. My kitten, Michi, 
is growing fast & is almost as big as her mother. She is very affectionate & 
tame, & sometimes insists upon sleeping on my bed. Nina is also well, & 
very pretty. Her hair is getting long again since it was cut, & is very wavy. 


1 Known as the Meeting of the Waters, the joining of the White Oak and Clear Fork rivers. 
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I have about 100 fowls I think & 4 ducks. My turkeys all died or ran away 
into the woods. A Rugby lady made me a present yesterday of a chicken of 
a peculiar breed, whose feathers all turn up instead of down at the ends, 
which makes it look like a scare-crow. I have one little chicken that is so 
tame, it runs to me to be picked up & petted. We have good news from our 
boys in Texas. They are very hard at work as usual, & will none of them be 
able to visit us this year. Willy has just bought another ranche, adjoining 
theirs, & so they have quite a large run for their sheep now. I hope that next 
year they will be able to have a few more comforts than they have as yet, but 
Willy is so anxious to get on, that he spends all his money on sheep & stock, 
& leaves scarcely any for ordinary necessaries. Well, I daresay it won’t do 
them any harm, though I don’t like to lie down on a comfortable bed with a 
good roof over me, when they may be sleeping out of doors in the rain, or at 
best in a tent, with sheepskins for mattress and pillow. At any rate they will 
enjoy comforts all the more when they do have them, & will have learnt what 
“roughing it” means. Do you ever see the Whitings now? I suppose Juliette? 
is quite a big girl now. 

I wonder if I shall ever see England again. I shall very much like to see 
my old friends again, but I should-nt like to live in London again. I hear 
very often from Miss Pott. She is living in Lancashire as companion to a lady. 
It is very kind of her to go on writing to me, but I should be very sorry to lose 
sight of her. She was so very kind to me at school. You will be sorry to hear 
that my canary Brownie died a short time ago. He was ill for a week, & then 
died. I was so sorry, as he used to brighten up the house, & Granny was so 
fond of him. He was the last of our English pets. I think you must have en- 
joyed your visit to Wales & England very much after living in Paris so long. 
It is almost dinner time now so I must stop. Please give our love to Mrs 
Taylor, & with ever so much to yourself 

I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 
I know there is no need of asking you to write again soon. Please remember 
me to Booby and Jane 


2 Juliette Whiting was a daughter of Henry Paul Whiting, who resided at 174 Lavender 
Hill. Hence he was a neighbor of the Taylors and the Seniors. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
Sunday Evening Septr 17th 1882. 


Dearest Lucy 

Thank you for your letter which arrived a few days ago. I think I get 
letters from you oftener than from anyone else in England. It is always a 
treat to get an English letter here. Granny & I are alone again; Father left 
here last Monday, & will not be back till the beginning of next month. 
Rugby is not quite as dull as it was a few months ago, but it is anything but 
lively. I, as you know, don’t mind that, only I wish there were more people 
here, for the good of the place. There is one thing I should like, & that is a 
companion of my own age, & not an American. I like the American girls 
very well, only of course they are not the same to me as an English one 
would be. I have just begun to try my hand at Photography. You know 
Harry brought a camera with him from England, & when I was in Texas he 
gave it to me to bring here; but until quite lately, I had not attempted any- 
thing, as I didn’t understand the chemicals &c. A few weeks ago, a Rugby 
gentleman, Mr Wilson,’ offered to help me. He had never photographed, but 
being a geologist he understands all about the chemicals. Since then I have 
made several photos, though not good ones, & I hope with practise, to make 
good ones in time. We are quite overrun with cats just now. We have got an 
old black cat, & one of her first litter of kittens & two of her second. The 
two latter are on my knee now; they are to be given away in a few days. The 
eldest kitten, Michi, is my particular pet, & your description of your aunt’s 
kitten reminded me very much of her. She is a rather light tabby, very good- 
natured & affectionate, impertinent & persevering. The rest of my family of 
pets is flourishing. Kitty, the grey mare is as gentle as ever & Nina is as 
naughty as usual. I have no turkeys now, & I don’t think I shall get any more, 
as I had bad luck with the last ones, not knowing how to manage them. I 
forget if I told you in my last letter that Granny is a great grandmother at 
last. My cousin Herbert Hughes’, who was married the day we left England, 
has got a son, who’s name is Guy Salusbury Hughes. It sounds rather like a 
hero in a novel, doesn’t it? We expect that Walter Senior will pay us a visit 
here next Spring. I shall be glad to see him again. It is more than a year & 
four months since we left England. It seems more like 5 years to me, though 


* As stated in the introduction, Charles Wilson was a surveyor at Rugby. He was familiarly 
known by his colleagues as “The Boss”. 

? Herbert Hughes was son of George, late and very favored elder brother of Tom and 
Hastings. 
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I have had a very pleasant life here, not including the fever. I suppose you 
will not get this till you are in Paris again. I wish you could come here for a 
few months. It would be so nice to have you here. 
Please give my love to Mrs Taylor & remember me to Booby & Jane. 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
Oct. 8th 1882 

Dearest Lucy 
I must ask you to excuse me for not having answered your letter before. 
I expect by this time that you are settled in Paris again but as I don’t know 
your address I will send this to Kilvington as you say that your aunt will for- 
ward your letters. We are having lovely weather now, very warm & a delicious 
breeze blowing. I have been silly enough to catch a bad cold & so am staying 
indoors this morning, whilst Granny & Father are at Church. I will send you 
yesterday’s copy of the “Rugbeian”’ when I get it, as it has the account of all 
our grand doings last Thursday. It was the 5th of October, the day Rugby was 
formally opened two years ago. This year it was celebrated by the opening of 
the new Library. There is a picture of the Library in the Rugbeian, & I think 
it is a very good one; The artist has drawn on his imagination in one or two 
points, especially in the surrounding country, as it has not yet been cleared at 
all & does not look like a park as in the picture. In the morning of that day, 
Granny asked all the school children to come & have cake, apples, & games 
here, wh they did, & enjoyed them very much I think. The amount of newly 
baked cake they managed to eat quite horrified me, but I haven’t heard of any 
illnesses since then, so I suppose, the lively game of hide & seek afterwards 
counteracted the evil. The Rugby Cornet Band made its first appearance in 
public in the evening at the supper. It is almost entirely composed of amateurs 
& as they have only been practising for a very short time, the noise they made 
was something excruciating. Nevertheless considering how little practise they 
had had, it wasn’t bad, & they were cheered tremendously. Granny is pretty 
well, & able to walk about & ride occasionally. I have been making a collec- 
tion of caterpillars lately to see what sort of moths they will become next 
Spring. There are some very large caterpillars about here, 6 or 7 inches long, 


1 The Rugbeian, first of the several Rugby newspapers, was initially published in January, 
1881, but later published weekly. Complete files are still extant at the Thomas Hughes 
Library, Rugby, Tennessee. 
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& fat in proportion. Before they turn in to the chrysalis they shrink for about 
a week, until they are about 2 inches long & by the time they have shed their 
last skin they are about this size. I have about 7 or 8 different sorts of cater- 
pillars. I believe there is going to be a case of moths & butterflies in the Li- 
brary, to which any one can contribute specimens, & so I suppose if mine 
come to anything I shall present them to the Library. Father is going down to 
Texas this month & will be able to spend a week or so with the boys. They 
have got a house to live in now & are comparatively comfortable. I am going 
to send them a present of 24 pairs of warm socks, which I bought a few days 
ago. Iam very busy marking them, with one letter each. Eight pairs with W., 
8 with G. & 8 with H. It will take me some time. as I can’t do marking very 
fast & there are 48 letters to do altogether. They hadn’t any warm socks 
without holes when I was there, & always had to hunt every where for any 
socks at all, so I thought I would make sure of their having them this winter. 

I think your Aunt’s kitten must be very much like my Michi, for she will 
stand any amount of teasing, & it is very affectionate. Please give my love to 
Mrs Taylor, 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 
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I enclose 

a rather bad 

print of my photo of 
our house. Will try 

& send a better one soon 


Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Octr 25th 1882 
Dearest Lucy 
Your letter arrived last night. Thank you for it. Your letters always come 
almost before I think mine can have reached you. I wish everybody would 
answer my letters as soon as you do. We are having splendid weather now. 
We have had a touch of frost for two nights but it is quite bright & warm in 
the day time. We are still in the muddle caused by building & altering, but I 
hope that in a few weeks, it will be all over. It will be such a comfort, not to 
have hammering & sawing going on from morning till night. In these wooden 
houses, one can hear sounds all over the house, which is a great nuissance. 
Before the house was enlarged, one could hear people speaking in every part 
of the house, so everything we said was public property. The new rooms have 
been lined with boards inside, & that prevents sounds being heard. I have 
taken a few photographs since I last wrote, & hope to take more before long. 
If ever I do take a pretty good one of my self, I will send you a copy. I have 
taken a pretty good one of the house, & when I have a good print of it, I will 
send it to you. Photography requires an immense amount of method & order, 
both of which I am by no means famed for, as I think you will remember. The 
chemicals are very difficult to manage properly, & if you happen to spill a 
little on the table, & then after it has dried put a print upon it, it’s as likely as 
not to discolour it. My kitten, Michi is as sweet as ever, & very often sleeps 
on my bed. I scarcely ever feed her myself, so her love is certainly genuine. 
My others pets are all flourishing. I am going to start with an entirely new 
set of fowls next Spring & see if I can’t have better luck than this year. We 
have got 200 small mulberry trees, & have ordered 200 more, & I think I 
shall start with % an ounce of eggs, about 20,000 I think. I am still having 
German lessons 3 times a week, but I’m not learning anything else at present. 
The name of our house has been changed to Uffington House now, & 
as we are on Uffington Road, it is very appropriate. I daresay you will re- 
member it was the name of our house in the I. of. Wight. Father is going 
away again tomorrow after having stayed a week with us, & he will be going 
down to Texas before Xmas, to see the boys. 
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I wish you & Mrs Taylor would come here for a month or two. It would 
do you a lot of good, & we should so like to see you. Do try & come. 

Everything here is much the same condition as when I last wrote, except 
that the Library has been opened. We are not allowed to take books out yet 
as the catalogue is not finished but I hope that it will be opened for good by 
Xmas. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & remember me to Booby & Jane: 
I suppose they are quite good French scholars by now. 

With much love to yourself 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


Uffington House, Rugby, East Tennessee 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
December Sth 1882 


Dearest Lucy 

Your letter arrived last Saturday. Thank you very much for it. It is very 
rainy this evening & as I have got a cold I am not going for our letters, & so 
have plenty of time to write. Father is away, in the South, & is going to spend 
a week with the boys during his travels, & hopes to be back here for Xmas. 
He spent a few days with us last week, & was here for Thanksgiving Day,* 
which is, as I daresay you know, the great American festival, & in some places 
is celebrated more than Xmas day. We are gradually getting our things in 
order here & in a few months I hope we shall be quite straight again. I got 
into my permanent bedroom yesterday. 

It is quite delightful to have a room to myself once more (Louey has 
always slept in my room hitherto) & so have all my treasures, & what Granny 
calls my “messes” about me again. I have been looking them all over, in- 
cluding my doll which I had not the heart to part with when I left England. 
Fathers & my bedrooms are close to each other, over the drawing room, & are 
nearly the same size & exactly the same shape. The windows look out on the 
top of the verandah which comes up to within a few inches of the sills, & I 
am going to get some long boxes for flowers to put outside all the windows 
in the Spring & have some convolvulus plants in them to shade the windows. 
We have unpacked all our pictures but have not hung them yet as we haven’t 
got the nails. We have to send to Cincinnati for everything, except the com- 
monest necessities, & we have to wait a long time for them to come general- 
ly. [am very glad to hear of the success of the book’ that contained Wycliffe’s 
illustrations. I envy you when you talk of going to the Theater, for I long to 
go sometimes. I have not been away from here by rail, since the 17th March, 
& probably my next journey will be to Cincinnati to buy some summer 
clothes, & other necessaries. I have not done much photographing lately & 
the one I took of the house is the best I have done as yet. As to neatness & 
order, you are very much mistaken in supposing I was ever famed for either, 
for my reports from school almost always ended with “Conduct, satisfactory, 
except for neatness & order,” or something to that effect. 

Michi is sitting on the table with her back to me, rather offended be- 


1 Note that Emmy has learned to distinguish between Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July 
(see Letter 1). 

2 Mrs. Rosamond Stuchbury, Wycliffe’s surviving daughter, informs me that she has in 
her library one or more sporting books illustrated by her father. 
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cause I don’t take any notice of her. She has grown a good deal, & is bigger 
than her mother now, but she will never be a big cat. I have given away my 
dog Treu, as he was rather a nuissance. He was very silly & had to be always 
chained up, so I though I had better give him away to someone who would be 
able to give him more liberty, poor old dog. I hope to get another dog some 
day, but am not sure whether it will be a little one or a big one. I should like 
to be able to drop in on you some evening and hear you play the violin, to 
Mrs Taylor’s accompaniment & have a good talk over old times; tho’ one 
evening wouldn’t hold all I’ve got to say I am afraid. Do you remember how 
we used to dance in the drawing room of the Sweep? What fun it was. I 
haven’t danced for several years now, & have quite forgotten how, so at the 
few dances there have been since we have been here, I have had to sit still & 
look on. Louey Dyer is going to leave us at Xmas, & then I shall have to make 
my own dresses &c, which will be very good for me. I have not worn out 
nearly all my English clothes yet, though I’ve had a good many American 
ones in between, & I quite dread the time when I have to buy new under- 
clothes & flannel as they are dreadfully dear, & not half so good as the English 
ones. I wear the gloves you sent me every Sunday now, & I hope they will 
last me all the winter. I hope this letter will reach you about Xmas, & that 
you will look upon it as a Xmas & New Year’s greeting, to you & Mrs Taylor, 
& Booby, & Jane. 

There is going to be a Xmas tree for the Sunday School children here, 
but that is the only festivity that I know of. I wish you could spend Xmas 
day with us. How nice it would be. Well, I hope we shall meet again some 
day, if all goes well. Please give my best love to Mrs Taylor, Granny is going 
to write to her with this. 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


WILLIAM HASTINGS HUGHES. 


(From a photograph, taken in 1871.) 
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Uffington House 
Rugby, Tenn 


Sunday evening. January 7th 1883 
Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much indeed for your nice birthday present. It was very 
kind of you to think of sending me one, & you chose the most useful thing 
to send. The pair of gloves you sent me before are hardly worn at all yet, for 
I never wear gloves except when I am obliged, as I daresay you remember, 
and the new pair I will keep till I go to Cincinnati wh will probably be next 
March. We shall want some summer clothes &c which we cannot get here so 
when Father starts on his next journey north I shall probably go as far as 
Cincinnati & stay there a few days & return by myself. We had a rather dis- 
appointed Xmas day this year, as Father, who was to have arrived in the 
morning, had been detained at a small town on his way from New Orleans, 
as there was no train for 20 hours to bring him on. Granny had asked 6 
gentlemen to dine with us (there are no ladies you know) & as Father did 
not arrive we had to entertain them all by ourselves. I didn’t like it a bit, for I 
was wondering what had become of Father. After the dinner I took the whole 
party out into the garden & took a photo of them, which turned out pretty 
well. It was quite warm & they all sat on the lawn for some time. We have 
had very unpleasant weather for the last week, but today has been beautiful 
& Granny & I sat out on the verandah nearly all the afternoon. I have given 
up teaching in the Sunday School now, as Louey Dyer has left us, & as there 
are only our other maid, Annie, & myself at home with Granny we cannot 
both go out at the same time. So as she is one of the Bible class, I stop at 
home. I am rather glad, as it is a long way to the church & I used to get very 
tired by the time I got home in the evening. I have plenty to do now Louey 
has gone & I like it very much, for one hasn’t any time to be lonely when 
there is lots to be done. I have to get up soon after 6, & call Annie, & then I 
get the breakfast while she cleans the diningroom. After breakfast we go up- 
stairs & make the beds &c, & then I sometimes cook the dinner while she 
scrubs or does other house work. I haven’t anything more to do except the 
mending which takes me some time, as I can’t work fast yet. We don’t miss 
Louey at all, for she had been getting more & more disagreeable as she got 
older, until it really was a relief when she went away. She is staying with old 
Dyer now at the farm & we never see her. I have been going on with my 
photography lately & have improved a good deal, but I hope to get a good 
deal more expert in time. I will send you some specimens soon. I hope you 
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are having better weather in Paris than they seem to be having in England 
according to Uncle Tom’s letters. He says they scarcely ever see the sun, & 
have a great deal of rain. Father left us again last Thursday to go to New 
York, & will probably be away till the end of February. It is just possible that 
we may have Harry here for two or three weeks in the Autumn. It will be a 
great treat if he does come, for Granny has not seen him since he left England 
& it is almost a year since I saw him. They are getting on very well in Texas, 
& are very busy as usual. Father spent a week with them in December, & told 
us all about them when he came home. I suppose you often go to the theatre, 
& to concerts, don’t you. I long to see a play sometimes, for I always was very 
fond of going to the theater, & of course I never can now, except when I go 
to one of the towns. We have music here in the shape of a Cornet Band. It is 
composed of amateurs, & they don’t play quite in tune sometimes, but it is a 
great deal better than nothing, & I like to hear them, as I have no other music. 
Granny has got all her pictures up now, & we hope to have the bookcases 
soon, & then we shall unpack the books. I’m afraid they will be dreadfully 
damp & mouldy & I almost dread opening the boxes, but it has to be done 
someday. I suppose this is the last letter that will reach you from me before 
your birthday, so I will wish you very many happy returns of the day. You 
will have caught me up again, as usual. I can hardly believe that I am 
really 19, for I don’t feel nearly as old as I thought I should when I reached 
that enormous age. I still often hear from dear old Miss Pott, & two or three 
of my school fellows, but the latter don’t write at all regularly, & I’m afraid 
they are gradually forgetting me. Are you coming to pay us a visit this year? 
I wish you would. Please give Granny’s & my best love to Mrs Taylor & with 
lots of love to yourself & a birthday kiss‘as well. 
I am your loving 
friend 
Emmy Hughes 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
Febry 17th 1883 
Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much for your letter & the Almanack wh arrived a few 
days ago. The photograph only arrived this morning, & I had begun to think 
it had miscarried. I think it is very good of Mrs Taylor, but you are not quite 
so distinct. I hope to be able to send you a few of my own photos soon, as 
they amuse you. I find it rather slow work, as I have no one to tell me when 
I make mistakes & so have to learn all by experience. Some time ago I took a 
photo of the members of the Rugby Cornet Band, with their instruments, & 
I think it is the best I have yet done. I have tried very hard to get a good one 
of my-self but as I cannot stand in position & focus myself at the same time, 
I have to trust a good deal to chance. The way I manage is to put our maid, 
Annie, in the place where I intend to stand & focus her, & then take her place, 
while she takes the photograph. I have not done a satisfactory one as yet, but 
when I do, you shall have a copy. Yesterday & the day before were quite 
warm & pleasant, & we had no fire but today it has been getting gradually 
cooler & I expect it will freeze tonight. The weather changes very suddenly 
here; it is just 40° less tonight than it was last night. Father is away as usual, 
& we don’t expect him home for nearly a month. We are in the midst of a 
very nasty job, unpacking our books, wh have been packed very nearly 2 
years, & some of them are very damp & mouldy. We have to unpack one box 
at a time & rub each book well & set it up in front of a large fire, where they 
remain for a day or two & then they have to be rubbed again & put on the 
shelves. When they are done, & we have got the house linen in order we shall 
really begin to be comfortable, & be able to breathe freely. It is so nice to see 
all my dear old books again, baby books mostly, but all worth reading again. 
My little bedroom is quite snug now & I like it very much. The walls are all 
wood & I think it is much prettier than paper. I can’t hang many pictures as 
the ceiling slopes up to a point, from a few feet from the floor. Granny is 
pretty well & is thinking of putting her garden in order for the Spring. I 
haven’t begun to sow any seeds in my little garden yet but I suppose I must 
soon. My pets, Kitty, Nina & Michi are all well and as nice as ever. I hope 
some day to have a little dog of some sort, as I have asked Father to look 
out for one for me. I think a dog is more of a companion than any other 
animal. I must go for our letters now & will finish this tomorrow, when 

Granny is going to put in a note for Mrs Taylor. 
Sunday 18h Febry. We have had a pleasant excitement today. Kitty has had 
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a foal, such a nice little thing, brown with a black tail, & not a speck of white 
about it. It is very strong & well, & so is Kitty, so we are all very pleased. I 
have not settled a name for it yet; if it had only come a few days earlier we 
might have called it Valentine, but it’s too late now. Of course I can think 
& talk of nothing but the foal so you mustn’t expect any more sense in this 
letter. I have never had one before & as we don’t have very much excitement 
here as a rule, anything of this sort upsets me entirely, & makes me quite mad 
for a time. I was right in thinking it would freeze last night. I was very cold 
& a little snow fell, but the sun has been shining today which makes it pleasant 
in spite of the cold. We get on very well without Louey, & it is a relief in 
many ways, not to have her. I should think you will be very glad to go back 
to England to live. I don’t think I should care to live in Paris, or indeed any- 
where where English is not spoken, though I suppose I should get used to it 
in time. Where are you going to live when you return to England? I wish you 
could pay us a visit before settling down anywhere. I have a letter to write to 
one of my brothers now so I must stop. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & 
remember me to Booby & Jane 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Febry 22nd/83 
Dearest Lucy 
Here are the photos I promised you. I think they won’t need any ex- 
plaining as you will recognize Father, & Granny, & of course you can’t help 
knowing my beautiful little Michi, who, as you will see gives you a side face 
view as well as a full face one, all in the same photograph. The house is of 
course this one. My bedroom is the one with the window the farthest to the 
left, above the verandah, & is the snuggest in the house I think. I have no 
time for more now, so good bye 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy 


Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
April 20th 1883 


Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much for your letter, which J am ashamed of not hav- 
ing answered before. We have been rather busy since it arrived, as Walter 
has spent a fortnight with us. He left us yesterday morning, & we have gone 
back to our old ways again. I am glad to say the cold weather has gone at 
last & we really have got Spring weather. The fruit trees are in blossom & 
the wild flowers are beautiful in the woods. There are a great many wild 
violets but they are not sweet. J have been hard at work hoeing my garden 
& sowing seeds, & I have got it into good order now, & hope to have a good 
many flowers in it this summer though it is very small. Since I last wrote we 
have had another addition to our family of pets, in fact several additions, 
only one is an important one. Nina has presented us with a dear little kid, 
which is very tame & always gets onto my lap when I sit down near it. Its’ 
face is not exactly pretty but very quaint, something between a pug dog & 
a monkey. Its’ name until now has been rather uncertain, Pug, Puggits, 
Punkey, & several others. I think Punkey is the most appropriate as it is 
something between pug and monkey isn’t it? Kitty’s foal, Gypsa (or Gyp.) 
is very well, & also very tame. Kitty soon gave up illtreating it when she 
understood what it really was, & the foal began to learn to get out of her 
way. We have also two kittens, one belonging to the old black cat, & one to 
Michi. They are both tabby, & there is only a fortnight’s difference in their 
age. The curious part of it is that the two cats don’t know which kitten ts 
theirs, so they take it in turns to nurse them both, & sometimes all four are 
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in the same basket. It is a very good arrangement, as the kittens are hardly 
ever left alone, & so they grow very fast & are very strong. The elder is 
called Tadpole, as when it was a few days’ old it was so tremendously fat 
that its legs looked quite insignificant & it looked more like a tadpole than 
any other animal. The younger is called Billywinks for no reason whatever 
except that it came into my head to call it so. It was very nice to have Walter 
with us but he could only spare a fortnight. Father had intended to be at 
home during his stay, but an unusual press of business obliged him to stay in 
New York which was a great disappointment to all of us. It is such a relief 
that the winter is over. A hard winter like this this Lsic] has been makes one 
enjoy the Spring much more, but in spite of that I think I would rather have 
a mild one. I am very glad Wycliffe is succeeding so well with his painting, 
& I hope his pictures will be well received at the galleries. We hear very 
often from our boys. They are very busy as usual & seem to be getting on 
well J am glad to say. I will enclose a copy of one of my best photos in this. 
It is a mill on the river near here & is about the prettiest view we have on the 
river. By some chance the photo turned out well, for I’m sure I don’t know 
why it should, as I did it the same as usual. 

Granny sends her best love to Mrs Taylor with many thanks for her 
letter. With much love to you & Mrs Taylor, & kind regards to Booby & Jane. 

I am ever your loving 
friend 
Emmy 


Emmy’s photograph of mill on the river near Rugby 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
June 15th 1883 


Dearest Lucy 

I intended to have answered your letter some days ago, but I put it off 
as usual. It sometimes surprises me when I think of our having kept up a 
correspondence all this time when I think of the very few letters we ever ex- 
changed in England, however long we remained apart. I should be very 
sorry to give up writing now as I look forward to your letters as one of my 
treats, & I have not many correspondents in England. Miss Potts is the most 
regular one except you. I should think you must be glad you are going to 
live in England again, tho’ you will have got quite used to French people & 
their ways by this time. Father has been home for 4 or 5 days since I last 
wrote, & now he is in New York again, & will not be able to take another 
holiday till Uncle Tom comes, in the beginning of Septr. We hope to have 
Harry here then for a visit, so I am looking forward to that time very much. 
It will be a great excitement in our quiet life. My German lessons are over, 
as Mr Bertz has gone to England. I was very sorry when he went as I liked 
him very much & he was a thorough gentleman, which cannot be said of all 
the men here. There is a lady Librarian now, Mrs Percival, but I seldom 
see her as I don’t go to the Library. Mr Bertz left me a German book to 
read “Kinder der Welt” by Paul Heyse, which I have just finished & like 
very much. I have been trying to read a French book that Walter left here, 
but my French has gone back sadly & I can hardly understand the sense of it. 
I want very much to learn Spanish, but there is no one here to learn with, 
& I haven’t energy enough to learn it quite alone. My animals & fowls are 
all flourishing. The old black cat & the two kittens had to be killed as we 
found that 4 cats were quite unbearable, running up the vines & scratching 
the flowerbeds &c &c. So now we only have Michi, & she is more of a pet 
than ever. I have a pair of squirrels that I keep in my old dog kennel on the 
verandah. When Father was here we began breaking in Gypsa, & he sent me 
a nice little halter for her when he went away. She is hardly any trouble to 
lead now, & is as tame as possible. She is loosing [sic] her first coat now & 
the short hair underneath is much darker, black in many places & a sort of 
fawn colour in others. The kid has stuck to the name of Pug, & is quite a 
big thing now, almost too heavy to lift. I haven’t taken any more photo- 
graphs as I haven’t any dry plates left, & I haven’t any spare money to get any 
just yet. I hope to be able to get several dozen before Uncle Tom comes. We 
are having lovely weather now & the garden is looking very nice. My little 
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garden is doing well & I hope to have it almost covered in with climbers by the 
Autumn. I have about 400 silk worms, just in the middle of spinning. They take 
up a good deal of my time, as they insist upon spinning in the wrong place, be- 
hind doors, on the under-side of tables, on the edge of pictures &c &c, every- 
where in fact except in the papers I put for them. I pin little bags like this in rows 
on the walls for them, & have to be continually putting them in again. I am 
going to keep the first cocoon as a curiosity, being the first spun in Rugby. I 
hope to wind a good many, & will send you a sample, for a book mark or some- 
thing of that sort. There are [a] good many visitors coming & going at the 
hotel now, but we see very little of them. I don’t like to make people’s ac- 
quaintance for a few days & then for them to go away again. You ask about 
the Dyers. Mrs D. & Louey & Maggie have taken the Boarding House’ & 
take boarders. Old Dyer still lives on the little farm belonging to Uncle Tom 
at the other end of the town, & comes here to work half of every day & does 
market gardening &c the rest of the time. Arthur Dyer is at Pittsburgh, in a 
large factory of nuts & bolts, & seems to be getting on well. Maggie is quite 
a big girl now almost as tall as I am, (not that I am tall, I am sorry to say) 
but she is not as pretty as she used to be, & is rather inclined to be “fast” I 
am afraid. It is wonderful what horribly precocious children there are in 
America. Girls of 12 & 13 give themselves the airs of young ladies of 20, & 
very disgusting it is, I think. Well, I must go to bed now, so goodbye. 
Granny’s & my best love to you & Mrs Taylor, & please remember me to 
Booby & Jane, — & Kaspar, 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


1 This was now called Newbury House rather than Brown House. Charles Dyer, faithful 
Hughes retainer, was Berkshire born, perhaps from near Newbury. 
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I enclose a skein 
of my silk. 


Rugby Morgan Co. Tenn 

Wednesday morning Augst Ist 1883 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter. I am glad you are going to settle 
in old England again. This morning is wet & so I am writing letters. I think 
one can always write better on a wet day, as there is no temptation to go out. 
We have been having a drought & everything was beginning to look dry & 
brown, but this morning it is raining steadily & I hope it may continue. My 
little garden does not suffer from the dry weather, as, having a pump in the 
middle, I can thoroughly soak it in half an hour. We are beginning to prepare 
for our visitors next month already. We expect Father & Uncle Tom, & our 
Harry in the first week of Septr, & as you may think, it is a great pleasure to 
think of their coming, & preparing to have everything quite ship-shape by 
then. It is only this week that we heard for certain that Uncle Tom could 
come, as his Drs & his family have been doing their best to prevent it, think- 
ing it wd do him harm, as it did before. But he has quite determined to come 
& so they have given up opposing him. You see, it was a very different thing, 
coming to the back woods, with insufficient shelter & food, & coming to a 
civilized little town, with a nice house, & his own relations to take care of 
him. There have been a great many visitors coming & going lately, & one 
night the hotel was quite full, for the first time since that dreadful fever. I 
think I told you in my last letter that Mrs Dyer & Louey & Maggie have taken 
the other Hotel or boarding House. They are doing very well there now, as 
they have got a name for cleanliness, & for feeding their guests well, wh the 
big hotel has not. I think Granny is going to get me a piano very soon, & I 
expect, if only I can remember to play at all, that I shall be strumming nearly 
all day at first. As you know I never much cared for music in England, but 
there one cannot be many hours without hearing music of some kind, but I 
never realised what it was to live without music altogether till we came here. 
It is very dreary, especially when there is very little variety of any sort. I really 
quite enjoy hearing the Rugby Cornet Band practising in the distance, tho’ 
they don’t play in very good tune yet. I heard from Miss Pott a few days ago, 
& she tells me of one of my old school fellows, not much older than I am, 
being engaged to be married. Doesn’t it make one feel old! I can’t under- 
stand girls marrying at 17 or 18 years old, but then perhaps I am different 
to most girls of my age. All my pets are going on well, the young ones grow- 
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ing very fast. I hope Father will be able to bring me a little dog when he 
comes home next, & then I shall have enough I think. If you see the Whitings, 
please congratulate Mrs Whiting on the happy event in her family, for us. 
I am so sorry the Sweep* has been built over, but I shall probably never see 
it again, so I can always think of it as it used to be, when we used to swing 
on the chains at the side of the ditches, & pick up horse chesnuts to string.* 

I hope you will be able to find a nice house, it must be rather interesting 
work looking for a house, unless it takes very long to find the right one. We 
are having a large rain water cistern built underground, which will be a great 
advantage when finished. I am going to begin taking photos again soon, with 
the help of an old lady who is staying in Rugby, & who used to photograph a 
great deal. Her name is Mrs Harte, & she has a little grand-daughter living 
with her called May, aged 11. I [sic] short time ago I went on a riding ex- 
cursion into the mountains with two lady visitors & Mr Walton & Mr Fisher 
(two Rugby gentlemen).* We were away one night, & went nearly 50 miles 
altogether. I was very tired & stiff when I got home, as I had hardly been 
more than 3 miles at a time for months. We slept at the house of a native of 
this country, but I found it very hard to sleep at all, not having been away 
from my own hard bed for 16 months, & coming suddenly to a very soft 
feather bed in a strange house with a strange & fidgety dog under the bed, & 
a thunderstorm during the night. We all enjoyed the trip very much neverthe- 
less. We were all on grey horses & Gypsa who of course followed Kitty, got 
confused several times, as to which was her own mother, & rushed wildly 
from one horse to another, in spite of my calling & Kitty’s neighing. She is 
getting prettier as she grows bigger, more in proportion. I must stop now, as 
I have several other letters to write. Please excuse my scrawly writing. Give our 
best love to Mrs Taylor, & please remember me to your aunts, & to Booby & 
Jane, 

With much love 

I am your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


1 Reference is apparently to the birth of a child, Florence Elizabeth Whiting. 

2 This park-like area was now being transformed into the rows of terraced houses still 
characteristic of South London. 

’ Ellen Terry, Memoirs (New York, 1969), p.54, nostalgically reminisces of the “green 
fields .. . and chestnut trees” of the Lavender Sweep of former years. 

4 The ladies were Mrs. and Miss Devereux of Cincinnati, frequent Rugby visitors. They 
had visited Dan Griffith’s Mountain and the Board of Aid Survey Camp. They 
had stayed over night at Mr. Joshua Good’s. Robert Walton was the Rugby manager. 
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Rugby Morgan Co. 

Octr 3rd 1883 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter. Granny wrote to Mrs Taylor a 
few days ago in answer to hers, & directed it to Deal. I hope you got it all 
safe. Your letter arrived during Uncle Tom’s stay, & I hadn’t any spare time 
for writing then. He & Father only stayed about a fortnight, but it was a very 
pleasant one. Harry didn’t come as we expected, as they are having a very 
severe drought in Texas & as he is chief shepherd, he could not leave the 
flock. They are expecting a hard winter, & the grass being already dried up 
by the sun they will have hard work with the sheep during the winter. We 
have had some rain lately, but everything was looking parched & brown be- 
fore. Since I last wrote my piano has arrived, it is a very nice one, with a 
sweet tone. I didn’t find it difficult to pick up as much as I knew before, but 
now I have to improve on that. Father brought me such a dear little skye 
terrier puppy from New York. It was 2 months old & weighed 2% lbs but 
it’s growing very fast now & it’s black hair is coming off & a grey coat grow- 
ing. His name is Boojum, which you will recognise if you have read “The 
hunting of the Snark”.* I have also 3 pigeons now, given me by an English 
gentleman when he left Rugby. They are I believe called blue owl pigeons. 
My squirrels are both dead. I don’t think wild squirrels can flourish in cap- 
tivity. I am very glad you have found a house to suit you.’ It must be a relief 
to get settled again in your own house. I am going to send you a few seeds of 
one or two climbing plants that grow here, & which I never saw in England. 
Perhaps you can find a corner for them in your garden. About a week before 
Uncle Tom arrived, our maid, Annie, left us without warning, to be married. 
Granny & I were quite alone in the house for 4 days, & had to do all our own 
work. Then we got another girl named Milly, aged 16, who is with us now, 
& does very well. J don’t expect she will want to get married for a year or two. 
Annie was only 18, & her husband 20. I can’t understand girls marrying at 
that age, for I hardly feel out of my childhood yet, & couldn’t imagine myself 
going to be married. I suppose some people get old faster than others. I spend 
a good.deal of time now in collecting seeds for next year, & I have more than 
we shall need. My one Passion flower has been blooming lately, & is about 
20 feet tall, having come right out of the ground this year. When Uncle Tom 
was here he gave a supper at the hotel to all our neighbours. There were 78 


‘Written by Lewis Carroll, member of the Taylor-Hughes circle. 
* The Taylors were now living at 22 St. Anne’s Gate, Notting Hill. 
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people altogether, & it was very pleasant. The next week we were all invited 
to a dinner at the Newbury House given by all the gentlemen who were here 
at Uncle Tom’s first visit 3 years ago, when Rugby was started. There were 
14 gentlemen, 5 married ladies, & myself. They made speeches not too long, 
& we all enjoyed it.’ I forget if Michi had presented us with a kitten the last 
time I wrote. It is such a little beauty, very dark tabby, with a light coloured 
check. We call him Monty, after the old cat at Park Walk. We are going to 
keep him, but shall have to drown or give away all Michi’s future kittens, as 
Rugby is over-stocked with cats already. 

Please give my love to Mrs Taylor & to your aunts, & remember me to 
Booby & Jane, 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


3 Reference is made in The Plateau Gazette (25 September 1883) to the second dinner 
given for “the clique only”, those on the “inside” who were specially favored. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Decr 11th/83 


Dearest Lucy 

I hope this letter will reach you in time to wish you & Mrs Taylor a Mer- 
ry Xmas & a very Happy New Year from Granny & me. Granny intended to 
write to Mrs Taylor when I wrote to you, but she is ill now & is not able. She 
has been ill about a week, though not seriously, & I am all alone eating my 
tea whilst I write my letters. I suppose you are settled in your new home by 
now. Is it comfortable? You must be very glad to get settled again I should 
think. We are having lovely weather just now, with slight frosts at night. We 
have had no snow yet. We have had Harry with us for a month since I last 
wrote, & he enjoyed his holiday very much. He went home again some time 
ago. We have also had a young lady (Helen Marshall) to spend a week with 
us. She lives about 8 miles off with her family consisting of mother, uncle, 4 
brothers & 3 sisters. They are Scotch, & very nice people. Helen is the young- 
est girl, & is about 9 months older than I am. Granny has issued invitations 
for our Xmas dinner, to 4 gentlemen already, & we shall have Father at home 
I hopc, & a young lady named Marion Wilkinson whom I have only seen once, 
& who is coming to stay a short time with us. So we shall be quite a party, & 
I hope Granny will be well enough by then to enjoy it. Last Xmas day we had 
6 gentlemen guests, & Father didn’t arrive. till the day after, so Granny & I 
had to entertain them all by ourselves. It was so warm that after dinner they 
all sat in the garden & I took a group photo of them, but it wasn’t a very good 
one. My little dog Boojum has grown very much & weighs over 7 lbs I think. 
He always follows me when I walk, & is a great pet. He romps with the kitten, 
& he always pretends to be very much offended, but when he leaves him, the 
kitten always runs after him. I am afraid the above sentence is rather un- 
comprehensible, but the kitten being a ‘he’ confuses it a great deal. My kid 
got poisoned about a month ago & died, but the rest of the animals are 
flourishing. We had a christening a few days ago. A clergyman came from 
Chattanooga to have a service & communion & to christen the two babies. It 
is only the second christening that has ever been in Rugby I think. There has 
never been a wedding in the church, as people are generally married by the 
magistrates here, when & where they please. I shouldn’t like that, should you? 
Mr. Wilson, one of the members of the Rugby Cornet Band, comes here some- 
times to play cornet & piano duets with me & we have some pleasant practises. 
There is also a very good violinist in town who has given me some of his 
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duets to practise, but hasn’t been to play them yet. I must stop now so good- 
bye. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & wish Booby & Jane a Happy Xmas 
& New Year for me. 
With much love 
I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Janry 9th 1884 

Dearest Lucy 
Thank you very much for your letter wh arrived a few days ago. I am 
afraid this will be much to [sic] soon for your birthday, but I could not put 
off answering yours until the right time to write, so I will wish you very many 
Happy returns of the day now. I am very glad you have got comfortably set- 
tled, & that your furniture was not hurt. I wish I could have been with you 
to help you get everything into order in your new house. I daresay you will 
like to hear how our Xmas festivities went off, so I will begin at the begin- 
ning. Granny was ill for several weeks before Xmas & so Father came home 
a week earlier than he had intended, to help nurse her. She was well enough 
to come down stairs the day before Xmas, & is quite well now. On Xmas Eve 
there was an entertainment for the children at the Commissary Hall which 
went off very well. I went to it, & so did Milly (our maid) & Father stayed at 
home with Granny. On Xmas day Granny had asked 4 gentlemen to dinner 
at 1 o’clock. Our maid being very young (16) & never having been in service 
before, I had to do nearly all the cooking. Granny wanted to have a regular 
English dinner, roast beef, turkey, plum pudding, & mince pies &c. I made 
the mince meat, & puff paste (my first attempt) & Father & I made & tied 
up the pudding, & I saw to the stuffing of the turkey, & then thinking it was 
all plain sailing for Milly I went to church with Father. On my return what 
was my horror, to find that Milly in attending to everything else had utterly 
forgotten to put the beef in the oven! So we had to eat our Xmas dinner, 
minus the roast beef. It bothered Granny a good deal, & it ended in her ask- 
ing the same party to dine the next day, off the Beef, wh they accordingly did. 
After dinner on Xmas day, or rather just at sunsetL, ] I took a photograph of 
our guests & Father, of wh I will send you a copy. The names of the gentle- 
men are as follows. The one sitting on the right of Father is Dr Kemp,’ an 


1 Dr. Charles Kemp, Harvard educated physician, much interested in experimenting with 
trees and plants, had been a resident of the colony from very early in its history. 
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American, & very nice. The other 3 are English. The one on the left is Mr 
Wilson, geologist and surveyor to the Board of Aid to Landownership, in 
Rugby. The left hand standing one is Mr Jefferson,’ & the right hand one Mr 
Dorehill.? Now you know 4 Rugbeians by sight! They have all been here since 
before we came. Our next dissipation was on my birthday when we had a 
supper, or late dinner at 6:30 p.m. to wh came Mr & Mrs Blacklock* & their 
eldest son, Mr Walton (manager of the Board of Aid), Dr Kemp, & Mr 
Wilson. Nothing was forgotten this time & it went off very pleasantly. We had 
some music after supper, & Mr Wilson & I played several of our cornet & 
piano duets, with fewer discords than usual. The next day we had two other 
Englishmen, Messrs Moore & Rogers, & Mr Wilson, to breakfast & in the 
afternoon Father went away, & there was an end of the Xmas festivities. They 
wd not be considered very great dissipations in London, but they were quite 
an event in our quiet life here. I have had one other amusement since then, 
& that was last Monday when I went skating on the river which is frozen over, 
& took two photos of it. I can hardly skate at all but I enjoyed it very much 
nevertheless. There won’t be any more skating this winter I expect as there 
are 10 inches ofssnow on the ground now, & by the time it melts, the ice will 
have melted too. We have had very cold weather for a week, one night the 
thermometer was 16° below zero. Everything froze hard, even in the cellar 
under ground, & we did nothing but sit almost in the fire to try & keep warm. 
On Sunday I went to church thro’ about 2 inches of snow, & the thermometer 
somewhere about zero, & was much relieved when Mr Blacklock (who con- 
ducts the services) announced that on account of the severity of the weather, 
there wd be no sermon. So we all (consisting of 9 people including Mr 
Blacklock) crowded round the stoves & got warm before starting home. My 
animals & fowls have had double rations during the cold weather, & I wish 
theLy] could come & warm themselves by the fire. Today has been bright, & 
I hope the frost is going to break up soon. Won’t there be slush & mud when 
it does? 

I don’t know if I told you that there is a very good violinist in town, who 
lives at present with his wife & mother at the other end of Rugby but who has 
bought a house quite near here & is going to move here soon. He has been 


? Charles Jefferson, Yorkshireman, early colonist, married Maggie Dyer; with Arthur, her 
brother, he invented the process known as “mica insulation.” 

* Louis Dorchill came to the United States in 1879 with Hastings. He was an authentic 
Rugby “stalwart”. 

‘ Beloved Rugbeian, originally a Wesleyan, Joseph Blacklock, a former English school- 
master, now confirmed as an Episcopalian, became rector of Christ Church, Rugby. 
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once to play duets with me, but he makes me nervous by playing so well, & 
I get into a dreadful muddle with the accompaniments. I get on much better 
with the cornet and piano duets with Mr Wilson, or the trios with Mr Rogers 
as second cornet. We blunder on & laugh at our mistakes, & applaud each 
other if a piece goes a little better than usual. My kitten Monty is as big as 
his mother, Michil,] now & is as fat and sleek as he can be. He plays & 
romps very often with Boojum, the dog, & they are very fond of each other in 
their way I think. 

I had three birthday presents, £2—-from my grandmother’ & aunts in 
England, a dark red cloth cover for the piano from Father, & some more duet 
music from Mr Wilson. The piano was a birthday present from Granny, only 
I had it several months before. We had several Xmas cards from friends in 
England, but I didn’t send any. Granny has gone to bed, & it is time for me 
to go too, so I must stop. I wish I could give you a hearty birthday kiss, tho’ 
I think neither of us were ever much given to kissing in general. With best 
love to Mrs Taylor & kind remembrances to Booby & Jane & a pat for Kaspar 

I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
T.O. 
I will soon send you a packet of seeds, but as they mustn’t be sown till there 
is no danger of frost, there isn’t any hurry. 


5 Emmy’s grandmother on her mother’s side was the former Anna Senior, sister of Nas- 
sau William, the great political economist. The aunts were Mary, Annita, and Anna 
Duke Clark. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn U.S.A. 
Febry 13th 1884 

Dearest Lucy 
Your letter has just come, & as Granny is writing to Mrs Taylor, I 
thought I might answer it at once. We were so much pleased with the likeness 
of Mrs Taylor. I think it must be a very good one. I have just packed up a 
few seeds in a little box & will send them off at the same time as this. The 
way I found succeed [sic] last year with my Cypress Vine seeds, was to plant 
the seeds in rows in a box of earth, & when they are well up transplant them, 
with as much earth on the roots as you can. If you put a row of the little 
plants about 2 inches apart near something to climb on they make a very 
pretty green wall, & the leaves are very delicate & pretty. The ivy leaved 
Cypress is quite different but requires the same treatment. The convolvulus 
& balsam seeds you will know of course. I only send them because they were 
very fine last year, so the seeds ought to be very good. I hope you will suc- 
ceed with them all, but of course it is possible that they won’t grow in Eng- 
land. The Cypress Vines & Convolvulus won’t stand any frost, they shrivel up 
& die. Our cold weather ended about the end of January, & it is very warm 
now, but dull & rainy. I expect we shall have some more frost before long, & 
I hope it will come soon so as not to hurt the fruit blossoms when they come 
out. I don’t know where Amy Simpson got her idea that we were cousins 
from.’ I think her mind must have been wandering at the time. What a tre- 
mendous size she must be, & how small I should feel between you two, for I 
am only 5 ft 3 or 3%. And as to cousins being friendly, why, I don’t write to 
one of my cousins 1st or 2nd. The only girl friend I have besides you is one 
of my old schoolfellows named Maud Fisher & she only writes about 2 let- 
ters a year. I often think of the Elm House days & what fun we used to have. 
Do you remember “working up”? What dreadful cowards we used to make 
ourselves. As to the gymnasium,’ it is about the pleasantest remembrance I 
have. How we used to enjoy it. I wish I were one tenth part as active now as 
we were then. Sometimes when I am out for a walk alone, I run & jump over 
puddles & logs just to let off a little superfluous energy, as I have no one to 
talk to. My little dog[,] Boojum, is a great comfort, & we have fine romps 
together. How very undignified for a girl of 20, isn’t it? I wish you were here 


' Amy Simpson was the only daughter of “Minnie” Senior Simpson, Nassau William’s 
only daughter; hence Amy and Emmy were second cousins. 

“Clapham Hall Gymnasium, Clapham Old Town, adjacent to Lavender Hill, advertised a 
“Calisthenic Class for Young Ladies, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock,” 
according to the 1872 London Suburban Directory. 
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to walk with, & to talk to. How jolly it would be if you could come out here 
for a few months. I wish it wasn’t quite so far off. There is some talk here of 
getting up a Literary Society & if they do, I shall join I think. The drawback 
will probably be that the meetings will be held in the evening & Granny 
doesn’t like my going out alone at night, & we go to bed before 9 generally. 
I haven’t had much duet practice with Mr Wilson lately, so we haven’t im- 
proved much. I have still got our two duets “Figaro’s nose” & “Sir Ugly Oh.” 
I wonder if we shall ever play them together again! We expect Father home 
for a few days in about a fortnight. He wanted Granny & me to go to New 
York for a couple of months but Granny didn’t like to undertake the journey, 
sO we are not going. I think I should feel very awkward in society now, as I 
hardly saw anything of it in England, & nothing at all here. I have only had 2 
rides this year as the weather has been so bad, & I don’t like riding alone. I 
think that in about a year from now I shall be able to ride Gypsa who will 
then be 2 years old. She is such a nice little thing, & very tame. I think I will 
enclose two photos of the river here which I took the day I went skating. You 
will see the icicles hanging from the rocks. Those were not nearly the largest, 
but I could not get at the others. The figure on the ice is Mr Wilson, & the 
two faint shaddows [sic] in front of him (in the mill photo) are meant to be 
Boojum who was running about & barking all the time. You can see the slides 
on that photo too, & we skated just the other side of them near the mill. It was 
a very dark day so the photos are not very distinct but they will give you some 
idea of the scenes. You may judge of the length of the icicles when I tell you 
that Mr Wilson is over 6 ff tall. 

Please give my best love to Mrs Taylor, & remember me to Booby & Jane 
if you are at home when this reaches you. I hope Wycliffe’s pictures will suc- 
ceed. I wish I could see them. 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby, Morgan Co Tenn. 
April 26th/84 


Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much for your letter & the photograph which I like very 
much, though I do think it makes you look too old. I will enclose a few more 
of mine with this for you to see. Some of them are hardly worth keeping 
only I thought you might like to have an idea of our surroundings. The two 
interiors with Granny in them are of the two ends of our drawing room. You 
can see my piano in one, & Aunty’s picture in the other. The Library interior 
is of the Public Library of Rugby with Mrs Percival (the Librarian) & her 
daughter & Mr. Wilson, in it. The interior with your humble servant in it, 
is my bedroom. The fox-skin on the ground, is one that Harry skinned for me 
when I was in Texas. Just beyond it you can see Boojum’s bed, which used 
to be poor little Wee-wee’s. The last photo is the great Boojum himself, but 
is not at all a good one. 

I may perhaps take some more today; but I don’t know what to take. 
I have almost come to an end of subjects near home. Do you remember my 
wax doll? I brought it out from England with me, & took a picture of it last 
week but I haven’t any prints finished or I would send you one. I daresay 
you will think me a great baby but I really am very fond of my doll. Nina had 
a kid on the 15th March, & is getting quite big now & is very amusing to 
watch. We have hardly had any Spring weather here as yet, but today is very 
fine, after a slight frost. I sowed a lot of seeds in my garden a week ago but 
the weather has been so bad that they haven’t come up yet. I hope your seeds 
will grow and do well. I don’t know if the seeds will ripen on the plants in 
England as they do here. There are a great many wild flowers about here 
now, & the wild azealeas will be out in a week or so. I hope you will excuse 
my dreadfully bad writing, for we haven’t a tolerable pen in the house, &, 
we can’t get good pens in Rugby. I have asked Father to bring us some from 
New York. We are expecting Father home for a few days next week. He is 
going to bring me some white pigeons. I have two very pretty ‘blue-owl’ 
pigeons but I think they are both male birds. Granny goes to church every 
fine Sunday now. We hire what is called a “buggy” for her. It is a very light 
vehicle but high & difficult to mount. I haven’t seen a nice pony carriage 
since I left England. I don’t get on much with my practising I’m afraid. Un- 
less one has a real love for music it is rather dull work plodding along all 
by myself. I wish you would come out & stay a few months with us, & we 
could play duets. I am going out now & will finish this later. 
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Afternoon.— 

I tried to take a photo of the Church this morning but it wasn’t good. 
Granny was out in the garden for a long time, superintending Dyer who was 
planting a lot of vines. We hope to have a good many grapes this year as 
the old vines have done well. 

You want to know my height. I am only 5 ff 24% without my shoes; quite 
a pigmy compared with you, as I always was. I haven’t grown at all for about 
5 years, so I am the same size as when you saw me last. I was sorry to hear of 
Wycliffe’s disappointment at the Royal Academy, but I hope he has been 
more successful elsewhere. I have been having some heavy reading lately in 
the shape of ‘Macaulay’s History of England,’ in 8 vols. I_am reading the 
last vol, & have not begun one novel (except in the Periodicals) since I 
began it, more than 7 weeks ago. It is very interesting, but one has to have 
all one’s attention fixed on it to really understand it. 

I read ‘Romola’ some time ago, & liked it only I got very exasperated 
with the hero, didn’t you. We have very cheerful letters from the boys in 
Texas. It is rather over 2 years since I saw Willy & Gerard, but Harry was 
here last Autumn. We hope that one of them will be able to come & see us 
every year now, but there is not much chance of my going there again for 
some time, as I can’t leave Granny for long at a time. Granny sends her best 
love to you & Mrs Taylor, & will write shortly. She has a cold now & doesn’t 
feel up to writing. 

With much love to Mrs Taylor & you, & kind remembrances to Booby 
& Jane 

I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
July 14th 1884 


Dearest Lucy 

I am ashamed of myself for not having answered your letter before, but 
I have been very busy for some weeks chaperoning several young ladies! 
About a month ago a Mrs & Miss Devereux arrived at the hotel. I had seen 
them last year when they had been at Rugby for a short time, & when Mrs 
D. had to go back to Cincinnati she left her daughter, aged 20, for me to 
look after. We got on very well together & had lots of rides, & she behaved 
very well indeed! She stayed at the hotel, but it is only just accross [sic] the 
road, so we were backwards & forwards continually. A week before she left 
Rugby her younger sister came down for a visit so I had two to look after. 
Since then we have had Helen Marshall staying with us for a week. I don’t 
know if I mentioned in any of my letters that she had paid us a week’s visit 
at Xmas. Her family live about 8 miles off. I liked having her very well but 
I must own I feel a great relief at being alone again, as there are very few 
girls that I feel perfectly at ease with. I'm afraid I’m peculiar, & we don’t 
quite understand each other. I wish you would come & pay us a visit, as I 
think we always managed to rub along pretty comfortably together, didn’t 
we? How I should enjoy riding about the country with you. We are expect- 
ing several more visitors this year. First, our neighbour Mr Wilson’s sister 
who was here for a few days, 2 years ago, & who is expected out from Eng- 
land on a visit next month. I liked her very much when she was here before 
so Granny has asked her to stay with us while she is in Rugby. Next, Uncle 
Tom, who will probably be here the first week in September. Father will pay 
us a short visit during his stay, & it is possible that one of the boys (probably 
Gerard) may come up for a holiday sometime before Xmas. So you see I 
have plenty to look forward to for the next few months. I am very glad you 
liked the photos of the rooms. I have hardly taken any since I took those. I 
hope your plants from the seeds I sent will blossom all right. They are so 
pretty here. Last Friday week was “Independence day” the great holiday in 
America. There were athletic sports in the afternoon, & a theatrical enter- 
tainment the evening. I went to the Sports & enjoyed them very much, but I 
stayed home in the evening to look after the house. If I can get a paper with 
the account of it all, I will send it to you. We are having very hot weather 
just now, but not particularly dry as yet. 

Tam glad Wycliffe has got pictures in the exhibitions, & I hope he may 
succeed at the Royal Academy next year. I wonder when I shall see the 
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Royal Academy again. You must have enjoyed scrambling about on the 
mountains in Wales. If you will come here we will give you plenty of that 
sort of thing. 

I have got to go presently & pay a call on a lady I have never seen, & 
I don’t like the prospect at all. I have to pay nearly all Granny’s calls now 
as she isn’t strong enough to walk any distance. She drives to church on 
Sunday in a buggy, & even that tires her a good deal. The gentlemen of the 
vestry have been improving the interior of the church lately, putting up an 
altar table & railings &c. Granny is going to give an altar cloth, & when it’s 
all finished it will look very nice I think. I have not been practising much 
lately but I am trying to learn two or three of the “Songs without Words.” 
I like them so much, but can only play the easiest. Boojum is flourishing & 
has done growing I think. He weighs about 11 lbs I think. Kaspar must be 
getting almost an old dog now. I wonder how he & Boojum would get on 
together. I must go now so goodbye. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & 
remember me to Booby & Jane, with much love 

I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Octr 4th/84 


Dearest Lucy . . 
I have been a long time answering your last letter I am afraid, but until 


last week we have had visitors in the house almost continually. In August a 
Miss Wilson’ (sister to one of our neighbors) came out from England to see 
her brother & stayed 3 weeks with us. I enjoyed it very much, as she is a 
very nice girl, & we two & Mr Wilson had a good deal of riding all round the 
country. She went away at the end of August, & on the 3rd of September 
Uncle Tom & Father arrived. Uncle Tom only stayed a few days then, & 
went on to Mexico to see his two boys. Father stayed 10 days, which is a 
very long holiday for him, & a few days after he had gone Uncle Tom came 
back again & stayed 10 days more. We had hoped that Gerard would have 
his holiday when Uncle Tom & Father were here, but they are particularly 
busy at the ranche just now on account of the drought. They have to haul 
their water, & feed the sheep as the grass is all dried up. I hope they have 
had rain by this time, & if they have, Gerard will probably come up in a 
week or two for his month’s holiday. Father will be here again at the begin- 
ning of next month for 2 or 3 days, so he will see him then. We are having 
very hot weather here now, hotter than it has been all Summer I believe, at 
least we feel it more. Our bathing house below the Spring is a great comfort. 
It always has about 2 ft 8 in of deliciously cold water in it, & I go down for 
a dip in the middle of the day. When Uncle Tom went away last week he 
started at about 9:30 p.m. & went to the station in a carriage with some 
other gentlemen who were going by the same train. I had tried to get up a 
party to ride down with him to see him off. Several people said they would 
go, but at last it turned out that there were hardly any horses to be had & 
only Mr Wilson & I were mounted. Nevertheless I was determined to go, & 
so we rode down behind the carriage, getting to the station at about 11:15 
p.m. The train soon came in & we saw Uncle Tom start all right & then 
mounted & rode back behind the carriage again into Rugby. There was no 
moon, but it was not very dark, & we cantered nearly all the way, up & 
down hill, getting home at about 12:40 a.m. When Father went away, he 
walked to the station, & I rode about 5 miles of the way with him to carry 
his bag. No one else went with us, & I came back at about 10:45 p.m. I 
believe several people were rather shocked at my riding 5 miles alone at that 


? Helen Wilson of Manchester, England, was sister of Charles Wilson. 
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time of night. There is a new club in Rugby now of which I am a member, 
called the Musical and Dramatic Club. The Club House is quite close to us 
& is open from 10 a.m. till 11 p.m. Of course only gentlemen go there in the 
day time, & ladies & gentlemen in the evening. Two evenings a week (Thurs- 
days & Tuesdays) are under the direction of the musical Committee (of wh 
I am one) to be used for practising &c. Wednesday & Friday evenings are 
under the direction of the Dramatic Committee, for rehearsals &c, & the 
other two evenings are devoted to general sociability & music, & everyone 
can attend. The Club was only opened last week so nothing much has been 
done yet. There is a piano in the largest room, but it is dreadfully out of 
tune at present. We hope to get it tuned next week & then it will not be so 
bad to play on. We have to send one or two hundred miles for a tuner & 
pay all his expenses besides that of tuning the pianos so it is rather an ex- 
pensive business as you may imagine. There are altogether 5 pianos in Rugby, 
all of wh want tuning. If the club succeeds well, it will be very nice to have 
musical evenings in winter, especially for those gentlemen who have no 
homes, but live in little wooden shanties by themselves. Uncle Tom has 
been having a very nice house built on one of his lots near the church.” It is 
nearly finished & looks very nice. The interior is all finished with varnished 
wood, mostly panelling, which looks pretty, much nicer than papering or 
plastering I think. I wonder who will be the first to live in it. I quite envy 
them whoever they may be, as the house is as neat & pretty as a dolls house. 
Granny is having a hothouse built, partly underground, to keep her plants in 
during the winter. The geraniums have done well this year. They came as 
little tiny plants in the early summer, & some of them are quite like bushes 
now, & have been blossoming for months. Our melons & grapes are not all 
over yet, tho’ we have been eating them for over two months. I have some 
pigeons now, 2 white fantails, 2 plain white, & one “blue-owl” pigeon. They 
look so pretty flying about & are getting quite tame. A strange pigeon comes 
to visit them sometimes but I don’t know who it belongs to. I have also 5 
ducks now, 2 white & 3 common ones. 

I suppose you are at home again by now, & settled for the winter. Please 
give my love to Mrs Taylor & remember me to Booby & Jane, 

With much love to yourself 
I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 


2 The name of the house, still surviving as the headquarters of the Rugby Restoration As- 
sociation, is Kingstone Lisle. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
December 5th/84 


Dearest Lucy 

As I shall be away next week I have to write my Xmas letters earlier than 
usual. This is to carry Granny’s & my best wishes for a very happy Xmas & 
New Year to you & Mrs Taylor & Wycliffe. I will enclose a photograph as 
a New Years card, & I hope you will like it. You will recognize three of the 
people in it, & of the other two, the one to the right is Dr Kemp, & the other 
is Mr Wilson, both residents of Rugby. I think it is very good of Granny, & 
about the best of me that I have ever made. I took it on our verandah about 
a fortnight ago. Gerard left us for Texas last Monday, after having been with 
us over 5 weeks. I think he enjoyed his rest & holiday very much, & made 
himself quite at home in Rugby. We went out together, & spent a good many 
evenings at the Musical & Dramatic Club. Last week we went for a picnic to 
the river, our party consisting of Dr Kemp, Messrs Wilson & Fisher, & Gerard 
& I. We took our dinner with us, & made a fire & boiled potatoes, warmed 
our coffee, & broiled a beef steak on a hot stone. The river is almost dry in 
some places now & we walked along in the rocky bed for a long distance. I 
took two photos down there but they didn’t turn out very well. Have you read 
a book just published by Macmillan called “The French Prisoners’?* It is a 
boys book, & not very long. It was written by Mr Edward Bertz, the former 
Librarian here, who used to give me German lessons 3 times a week. He is 
now at Stuttgart, writing & translating books, & I heard from him a few days 
ago. He has sent a copy of his book to the Rugby Library, & is sending me 
one too. 

I am going to Cincinnati next Monday to spend a week with some peo- 
ple named Devereux, who were here during the Summer. It is over a year 
since I was in a train. Everyone is giving me commissions to execute for them 
& I don’t know what to do with the things I shall have to bring home. When 
one has to do one’s shopping (all except common necessaries) only once a 
year it accumulates rather. We hope to have Father home for a few days at 
Xmas so I suppose we shall have our usual Xmas dinner party of about 6 
gentlemen. I suppose you will spend your Xmas in London. At any rate I 
will send this letter there, & I hope it will reach you. Granny is pretty well, 
& drives to church every Sunday when it is fine. She is not able to walk ex- 


' The Rugby Gazette, 13 December 1884, contains a review of the book by “a lady resi- 
dent of Rugby.” Now approaching 21, Emmy could have been the author. 
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cept in the garden. I must stop now, so goodbye. With our best love to Mrs 


Taylor & yourself. 
I am ever your loving friend 


Emmy Hughes 
Please give my best wishes to Booby & Jane. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Janry 18th/ 85 


Dearest Lucy 

I have just put off writing to thank you for the nice handkerchief you 
sent me, till I could wish you also very many happy returns of your birthday, 
& I was very glad to get it, as I was feeling rather blue, having a touch of 
rheumatism & a bad cold. We had a small supper party on that day, & Father 
went away the day after, having been with us since the evening of Xmas day. 
Your last letter reached me the day after I had posted one to you, which was 
very unfortunate. We had rather a gay Xmas here, with different sorts of 
Entertainments. On Xmas Eve there was a Xmas tree for the children at the 
Commissary Hall (where all Entertainments are held) & I had two cornet 
accompaniments to play, & to take part in a tableau in the character of little 
red-ridinghood’s grandmother! There were recitations & Band playing as 
well. The Rugby Cornet Band is quite an institution now & takes part in our 
public Entertainments. On the 26th the Social Club had a sort of special 
Xmas meeting, with singing & recitations & cornet playing &c. I had three 
accompts for various people to play then. On the evening of the 2nd of Jan- 
uary the last & grandest of the Entertainments took place. The Musical & 
Dramatic Club performed a burlesque of Cinderella & Mrs Lumley, Mr 
Wilson & I were the orchestra for the occasion. Mrs Lumley & I played duets 
between the acts, & she or Mr Wilson played the accompts to the songs in 
the play. I had also to play soft music when the fairy godmother made her 
(or rather, his, as it was a man) appearance. It all went off well, & after the 
performance there was a supper at the Newbury House for the members of 
the Club & some of their friends. I got home to bed, awfully tired, at about 
1 a.m. Last week, my cousin George (alias Plump) Uncle Tom’s youngest 
son, stayed 3 or 4 days with us on his way home from Mexico where he has 
been with Jem for nearly 3 years. He had quite grown up since I saw him last, 
& has changed a great deal. We went out for two rides, & he made the ac- 
quaintance of a good many of our neighbors but he didn’t stay long enough 
to see much of the country. I spent a week in Cincinnati early in Decr & did 
a good deal of shopping, & went to the theater 3 times. It was such a com- 
fort to get back to the quiet of Rugby again after all the noise & dirt, though 
I enjoyed myself very much whilst I was there. I believe Walter Senior may 
pay us a visit this year, which will be very jolly. It is nearly 2 years since he 
was here before. Granny has had a bad cold & cough, but is getting over it 
now I am glad to say. We have not had very much cold this winter, but it’s 
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rather severe just now, 23° of frost last night. All my animals don’t like the 
cold at all. Boojum is flourishing, & had a fight with a cat the other day, 
getting rather the worst of it I’m afraid. He sends compliments to Kaspar. 
Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, & remember me to Booby & Jane. Our 
drawing room is so cold that as I am sitting some way from the fire the ink 
is frozen in a great lump on my pen, wh gets larger every time I dip it in 
the ink. Goodbye, with much love . 
I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
April 15th 1885 


Dearest Lucy 

I intended answering your letter before this, & sending many thanks to 
Mrs Taylor for “Our Garden”.’ It is very pretty & quaint I think, & please 
tell her I have no intention of giving it away to anyone, as I am quite baby 
enough for it myself. The reason of my not having written before is that I 
have been away for a week at Easter & only got home last Satr evening, since 
when I have been more or less cross & out of sorts on account of a bad cold & 
cough, caught in Cincinnati. I was staying with our friends the Devereux at 
Cincinnati, & we had a very gay & dissipated week. I had a great deal of shop- 
ping to do, which took a good part of every day of my stay, & we generally 
had some amusement in the evening to keep us up till midnight at the earliest. 
We saw “The Private Secretary”,’? among other things. Did you see it when it 
was being played in London. It is very laughable. I also had a glimpse of 
Kentucky Society. May I never have another! Helen Marshall (who went up 
with me) & Bertha Devereux & I went on Thursday afternoon to Covington, 
a town on the Kentucky side of the Ohio river, & passed the night at the house 
of some friends of the Devereux’ named Trimble.* We went with them in the 
evening to the skating rink to see the skating carnival which was very pretty. 
There were 2 or 3 hundred skaters, all in fancy costumes or evening dress, & 
nearly all good skaters. We stayed there till 11 p.m. by which time I was 
quite tired out with watching them, & having had a long day’s shopping be- 
fore. I was hoping that then I should be able to go to bed, but there was no 
such luck. The Trimbles had about 18 guests for supper & a dance afterward. 
The Kentucky idea seems to be that all young ladies & gentlemen can find no 
pleasure but in flirting so instead of sitting down to one table to supper they 
paired us off & stuck us into corners of the drawing room at little tables, 
making it necessary for me to make up & try to amuse my 16 year old com- 
panion. By the time the company went away it was 2 a.m. & I was almost 
dead. Can you imagine how anyone can find any real pleasure in that sort of 
“Society”? I can’t. It utterly disgusted me. It was such a relief to get back to 
dear old Rugby & home again. I enjoyed the theaters & concert very much, 


' Probably Thoughts in My Garden by Mortimer Collins, edited by Edmund Yates, 2 vols. 
(London, 1880). 

* The play was by Charles Hawtrey. Based on Der Bibliotheker by Von Moser, it had 
opened its successful London run in March, 1884. 

* According to the 1883 Covington directory, Robert Trimble (2 daughters and 3 sons) 
lived at 1026 Madison Street. 
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but dissipation does not agree with me at all. I found Granny very well on 
my return. She is able to get out in the garden on fine days now & last week 
went to a meeting of the Ladies Church Society here, which has just been 
organized & of wh Granny is President. The ladies take in needlework & the 
money earned is for the benefit of the Church, or any necessary charities. We 
expect Father home for his short visit in about 10 days. He comes for about 
3 days every 2 months now. It is just possible that I may pay him a visit in 
New York some time this year. We had a little snow & some hard frosts a few 
days ago, but the grass is looking nice & green. There is no sign of green on 
the trees yet. It will probably come very quickly when it makes up it’s mind 
about it. I hope you & Mrs Taylor had a pleasant visit to Kilvington.* I sup- 
pose this will reach you on your return to Notting Hill. Uncle Tom intends 
coming out for a visit this Summer but I am afraid Walter Senior won’t be 
able to come this year. Nina has got a nice little kid, a few weeks ago, & I 
have a brood of 5 little ducks. Boojum is flourishing & sends his compliments 
to Kaspar. I wish I could have been at that concert, to hear Mrs Taylor & 
you play. Perhaps at some future time, I may have the pleasure of listening 
to you again. Please give my best love to Mrs Taylor 
& with much love to you 
I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 


+ At South Kilvington, Yorkshire, lived Aunt Pava (Octavia), wife of Rev. William 
Kingsley, friend of John Ruskin. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
July 23rd 1885 


Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much for your last letter. Granny & I are alone & quite 
quiet again now after having had Willy for 10 days, leaving on the 6th inst, 
& Father for 5 days during Willy’s stay, & Helen Marshall from the 3rd to 
the 7th. Our house was full to the overflowing, so we had to put Willy into 
my little shanty about 100 yds or so away. It was very nice having them here 
just at that time as we had our grand Social Club Entertainment on the eve- 
ning of the 3rd, in which I took a small part. It went off splendidly & we made 
$41.00 by it, to be given to the Library to help pay off the debt. I daresay 
you know that a dollar is about 4s 2. If I can find it I will send you a copy 
of the paper with the account of it, written by Willy, with suggestions from 
Helen & me. Father had promised to report the Entertainment for the Editor, 
but hadnt time so Willy did it instead. On the 4th of July we went to some 
lawn tennis playing on the invitation of the Rugby lawn-tennis club. Whilst 
Father was here we began training Gypsa for me to ride. I don’t call it 
“breaking” as there wasn’t any break about it. We put her bridle on one day 
before tea, & saddled her up & left her till after tea in the stable, & then I 
mounted her & rode her into the town! She never played any tricks & didn’t 
seem a bit frightened, but was very obstinate & hard to guide. Father rode 
her once & I have exercised her nearly every day since then, about an hour 
a day. She is getting quite tractable, & canters nicely. So now I have two rid- 
ing horses & can get my friends to ride with me by lending them one. I wish 
you would come out & take possession of Kitty for a few months. We expect 
Uncle Tom here at the beginning of Septr. Father will probably come down 
with him & stay a day or two & then I am going back with him to New York 
for a few weeks. I am looking forward to it very much as we see so little of 
him now. Willy brought his violin with him from Texas & we practised a good 
deal during his stay. He plays well I think considering how very little prac- 
tise he gets in Texas. It was a great treat to me to accompany him, & he 
enjoyed it very much too. We have been having very hot weather the last 
week or two, over 90° in the shade very often. Our peaches are ripe, & we 
have so many that Granny has been sending dishes of them to our neighbors. 
Only two trees had many on them, one of which was quite laden with them, 
& has a good many on it still. This is the first time I have had as many peaches 
as I wanted, & have picked them myself. We shall have a good many grapes 
in a few weeks, & melons too. I go to the Social Club meetings every other 
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Friday, & they are very amusing generally. I am afraid I shall have to play 
something at the next meeting, but shall try & get off. I cannot bear playing 
alone in public, but I don’t mind accompanying people. I believe a new hotel 
is going to be begun here almost directly, & I hope it will be finished soon, as 
a great many people would have come here this Summer for a few weeks if 
there had been any place for them to come to. You would not recognize 
Arthur & Maggie Dyer now, they are quite grown up. Maggie is half a head 
taller than I am, & Arthur is quite a tall man. It makes me feel very old when 
J remember carrying them about on my back! Granny is pretty well but not 
able to get about much. She sends her best love to Mrs Taylor & you. How 
has your garden succeeded this year? Mine wants weeding .dreadfully. 
With much love to Mrs Taylor & yourself 
I am ever your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
May 19th/86 


Dearest Lucy, 

Thank you very much for your letter. I have asked Mr Walton (the 
manager of the Board of Aid &c) to give me the particulars as to price of 
land &c that you ask for & as soon as I get them I will enclose them in this 
& send it off. The man you speak of would be sure to get work as a day 
labourer I think, at 1 dollar or 1% dollars a day (4, or 5 shillings) accord- 
ing to the work he does. I think that the cost of living here is less than in Eng- 
land but am not sure, as some things such as groceries, tea, sugar, &c are 
dearer, & meat & poultry & eggs are much cheaper. The ordinary price of 
meat is from 8 to 12 cents a lb (4 to 6 pence), chickens 25 cents each, tur- 
keys 10 cents a lb. There are now several small houses empty in Rugby, so I 
don’t think he would have any difficulty in finding a place to live in till he 
had looked around. I asked Mr Walton to tell me the cost of the journey 
from New York here. I think you would be able to find out the cost of the 
voyage across, better than we should here. It takes about 36 hours to come 
from New York. As to the healthiness of the climate here, I think there can 
be no doubt. We are very high up, & dry, & as far as I am concerned it has 
made me quite as strong as other people, & I am never ill for a day, & haven’t 
had a doctor to see me for 44% years. Now I think I'd better stop statistics to 
give you some news! 

Spring has really come at last & everyone is hard at work gardening. At 
this time of year everything always wants doing at once & one doesn’t know 
what to begin at. My little garden is very pretty, & I have at last got 
ahead of the weeds. Two clematis plants & a honeysuckle are in bloom, be- 
sides pansies &c. We are in the middle of the strawberry season, having 
picked the first ripe ones on the 12t. We preserved 18 lbs yesterday & picked 
8 more this morning, when it came on to rain & sent us in doors. We are 
longing for it to clear up as there are 10 to 12 Ibs still to pick that will rot if 
left on the damp ground. Father is coming home for a few days next week, & 
I expect there will be lots for him to eat. We have been having asparegus 
Lsic] for over a month & lettuces too. The Social Club is as flourishing as 
ever, & has just started a “Philharmonic Branch” the members of which meet 
one evening a week in the Hall, for practising vocal & instrumental music. 
We hope by this means to improve the musical part of our ordinary club 
meetings as well as giving members a chance to exercise their musical talents 
by practise. We had our first meeting last Monday, & most of the time was 
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spent in practising “Sweet & Low”, which I suppose you know. Unfortunately 
I was the only lady member who attended, so there were nothing but mens 
voices. I am at present the only one who can accompany them on the piano, 
but I hope in future there will be one or more ladies present who can sing. 
I have hardly any voice at all, so am no help, except as pianiste. Several of the 
gentlemen of the club have taken to singing songs at the meetings lately, & 
they generally come here beforehand to practise them through, so I get a 
good many pleasant musical evenings that way. Granny calls them my “pu- 
pils”’, & they certainly have to work hard at the practises. One of them (a boy 
named Churchill) plays the flute a little, & comes in occasionally to practise 
with me. He has not yet performed at the Club, but he is improving very 
much & I think he is a pupil who will do me credit! Mr Fisher’, one of our 
Rugbeians, has just been home to England to get married, & is expected back 
with his bride in about a fortnight, & she is reported to be very musical, play- 
ing both violin & piano & singing as well. So I hope she will be a great addi- 
tion to our society in general & the Club in particular. The club gives it’s next 
Entertainment on July 5th, & will have a farce acted as usual. It is not quite 
determined yet what one it will be & I don’t know if I shall act or not. Pos- 
sibly I may take the position of stage-manager! We have very good reports 
from our boys in Texas. Lambing & shearing have gone off very well & they 
have got a field under cultivation, & so hope to raise some of their fodder for 
next winter. They have about 350 lambs besides a dozen or more calves & a 
couple of foals. We haven’t heard yet when Harry can be spared to come 
here for his holiday. 

He was here last in the Autumn of / 83 & it seems such an age since we 
saw him. I expect I shall go to New York when Uncle Tom comes out, as I 
did last year, as it is so very nice to have something more of Father than 3 
days every two months, though of course he has to be at the Office in the 
day time. The new Hotel here is being built fast now, & there are two other 
houses being built in other parts of the town. Helen Marshall comes to us 
very often for a few days & goes with me to the Social Club. Miss Tyson & 
her mother are still in Rugby. They are going away for a couple of months, 
until one of the new houses (Mr Boyle’s) is finished & they are going to 
move into it.” Granny is very well & enjoys seeing the garden getting bright 


1 The Rugby Gazette, 13 December 1884, announces the marriage between Margaret Du- 
Boulay and Frederick Courtenay Fisher in Heddington, Wiltshire, England. 

2 House is named “Roslyn”, where now lives Mr. Brian Stagg, Director of Rugby Res- 
toration. 
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& tidy again. All of the geraniums are out in the borders now, & the roses 
are beginning to blossom. It is just dinner time so goodbye. Please give my 
best love to Mrs Taylor. Granny wishes me to give her best love too, & say 
she is hardly up to writing today. I will finish this when I get Mr Walton’s 
answers. 

May 21st. Here are the answers to my questions, so I will finish up. Please 
remember me to Booby & Jane. Write to me pretty soon. 

Ever your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
Jan 24th 1887 
Dearest Lucy, 

I hope this will reach you in time to wish you very many happy returns 
of the day. We are getting quite middle-aged! I wonder if we shall find each 
other much altered when we do meet again. We have not had a severe winter 
here so far, though there has been some cold & snow. The last 3 or 4 days 
have been mild & warm like Spring. I daresay you may have heard through 
some of our mutual friends in England, that Father is going to be married 
next month. We are all very much pleased, as we like his future wife (Miss 
Forbes) very much, & he will be so much more happy & comfortable in a 
home of his own, than in those horrid lodgings in New York. They are to 
live at Milton (close to Boston) near where the old Forbes live, & Father 
will look after the Boston branch of his firm instead of the New York one. 
He & his wife hope to come to us on a visit at the beginning of March, so we 
shall have an opportunity to become well acquainted with her. I stayed with 
her family for 3 days last Septr, & we have been writing to each other since 
then, but it will be much nicer to have her here, & get to know her well. 
Perhaps Mrs Taylor may have met her, when she was in England 12 or 14 
years ago, & stayed at Elm House with Aunty.’ 

As I think I told you, Harry has settled that he will stay with us, & has 
already more work than he can get through. He has begun to break Gypsa 
to harness now, so that we may use Kitty & her in a wagon for the work of 
the farm. We already speak of “the farm”, meaning our little 10 acre prop- 
erty here, of which only a small portion is cleared of trees. It will take sev- 
eral years to get it all under cultivation, but we hope soon to keep a few cows, 
& sell milk & butter. We have a cow now just for our own use, & it is a luxury 


' Jane Senior had supervised Sarah Forbes’ art studies. 
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to have lots of milk. We expect a churn in a few days, & then I am going to 
try my hand at butter making for the first time. Hal & I rode over to see the 
Marshalls a week or two ago, when there was a good lot of ice everywhere, 
& horses can’t bear having to break it, so when we came to the river we were 
rather disgusted at finding that there was a broad sheet of ice against the 
opposite bank. Hal got off Gypsa & mounted Kitty & rode her up to the ice, 
& chipped out a passage with a big stick. It took about % an hour to get 
within a few feet of the shore, & then Kitty, who was getting very cold from 
standing in the water, made a dash over the remaining ice & finished the 
passage. Then Hal rode her back, & we both went through safely, but had to 
dismount several times more when we came to frozen streams. Boojum swam 
the river & got stuck in the broken ice, & was some time getting to shore. We 
carried him through on the way home. Helen Marshall has been staying in 
Rugby a good deal, with the Tysons. 

I do wish you & Mrs Taylor would come & pay us a visit. It would be 
so nice to have you. I hope Kaspar is well. 

He must be quite an old dog now. Please give our best love to Mrs 
Taylor, & with lots for yourself 

I am your loving old friend, 
Emmy 


Harry Hughes 


Lucy, Mrs. Taylor, and Wycliffe in Rugby, Tennessee, in 1887. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn. 
March 16th/87 
Dearest Lucy, 

Your letter came yesterday, & as you may suppose, we were delighted at 
the prospect of seeing you all here this year. It will indeed be jolly to have 
you to talk to again, & compare reminiscences. Before answering your ques- 
tions, I want to tell you a bit of news regarding myself, which I hope you 
may not have heard from anyone else. This is, that I am engaged to Charles 
Wilson, whom I have mentioned in my letters at different times. He is in 
British Honduras,’ doing government surveying &c, & has not been here ex- 
cept for a fortnight last summer, for over a year. I have not heard from him 
since I accepted him, & had not intended saying anything about it until I did 
hear; but Granny wrote & told Uncle Tom of it, & I wanted to prevent your 
hearing of it in a roundabout way instead of from me. As I have not heard 
from Charley, of course I can tell you nothing as to plans &c, but at any rate 
I don’t expect we shall be married for a long time, as I do not wish to leave 
Granny, & his work will not allow of his living at Rugby. I hope he may be 
able to come & pay us a visit this summer, & you may possibly make his ac- 
quaintance. Father & the boys are all pleased at my engagement, I am glad 
to say. Now to answer your question about clothes. If you come in the 
autumn you should have plenty of light clothes, as well as warm ones, as we 
sometimes have quite hot weather till the beginning of winter. I should bring 
warm underclothes & jackets too in case of a “cold spell” as we call it here. 
Our weather is very changeable & it is well to be prepared for any kind. A 
shady hat is indispensable, unless you like sunburn & freckles. It is really 
delightful to think of your really coming, & I can hardly believe it is true yet. 

As to steamers, it is quickest to come through New York, & Father says 
that the lst Class is a great deal more comfortable than the “intermediate”. 

Father is here now with Sarah, my stepmother, & we are enjoying their 
visit immensely. They came last Saturday & expect to stay a month. Both our 
horses are broken to harness now, so they can ride or drive whenever they 
like. Granny is pretty well & is going to write to Mrs Taylor so I won’t send 
this off yet. 

With best love to Mrs Taylor & yourself 

Tam your loving friend 
Emmy Hughes 


' Here he died of fever in September, 1887. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
May 15th/ 87 


Dearest Lucy 

Thank you very much for your letter of congratulations. I am so glad 
you really have decided to come out this year. You don’t say when you expect 
to start, so I suppose that is not settled yet. Will you let me know as soon as 
you can, when to expect you here? How long do you think you will be able 
to stay in America? It would be a pity not to see all you can, when you take 
the long journey. It is very good of you to offer to bring things out to us if 
we need them; but I don’t think I want anything at all. There are very few 
things that cannot be got on this side, & the price is not as much more, that 
it is worth while taking the trouble to bring them from England. Here in 
Rugby we can do with very simple things, as far as clothes are concerned, & 
when I go to Boston I shall get my mother to take all that responsibility off 
my hands. We are having lovely Spring weather, & are enjoying our straw- 
berries now. We made our first batch of jam yesterday. Harry is very busy 
with our little bit of land, putting in crops, mowing rye, &c. My father & 
mother left us about a month ago, & we missed them very much. They en- 
joyed their visit very much I think. They are busy getting their house ready, 
in Milton, & hope to get into it very soon. 

I have been taking a good many photographs lately, for different peo- 
ple, & last Monday I made 71 prints, of which I mounted over 40. I was very 
glad when they were finished, as it is rather tiring work. I am not going to 
take any more for some time, as I want to havea rest. I hope to have the 
pleasure of taking you, when you are here. I keep a copy of every one I take 
& paste them into a scrap book, with the date of each written above it. Father 
calls it the History of Rugby, as I have got photos of nearly all the important 
visitors who have been here at different times, & when I want to know the 
date of their visits, I refer to the album. 

We had heard of Amy Simpson’s engagement. It is to a Mr St Loe 
Strachey,’ so you will probably have heard before this reaches you. He is a 
journalist; it is not decided yet, I believe, when they are to be married. It does 
make one feel old to hear of all the younger girls getting married. I suppose 
Amy is only 20, but I have forgotten exactly how much younger she is than 
I am. Do you ever see the Simpsons now? I wish I could have gone with you 


1 John St. Loe Strachey, member of a distinguished London family, later became editor of 
The Spectator. 
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to see “Lady Clincarty’’* again. I have forgotten the story of it, though several 
of the scenes made a great impression on me. We must have been quite small 
when we saw it together. Certainly I think we shall have enough to talk about 
when you come. I wonder if we shall think each other much altered since we 
met last. I don’t feel much different, do you? I wonder if you will stay over 
Xmas with us, I hope so. You shall have as much riding as you like, & we 
don’t have any bothering riding master to look after us now! Mind you bring 
a habit with you. Goodbye now. Please give my love to Mrs Taylor, 
Ever your loving friend 
Emmy 


° Apparently Lady Clancarty (1874) by Tom Taylor, Lucy’s late father. 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
June 9th/87 
Dearest Lucy, 

Yesterday afternoon, Mrs Fisher called on us, & asked us if we thought 
you & Mrs Taylor would be kind enough to bring a parcel from England for 
her. We said we thought you would do so, & that we would write & ask you. 
Mrs Fisher is English & was only married about a year ago, to one of our 
Rugby Englishmen. They are very nice people & Mrs Fisher’s brother Mr du 
Boulay is our clergyman now. I gave Mrs Fisher your address, so that her 
mother, who is sending the parcel, might write to Mrs Taylor. I hope it won't 
give you much trouble to bring it out, & it can come down from New York 
by Express, or I can bring it with me, as I expect to return to Rugby with 
Uncle Tom, after my visit to Boston. Father told me to ask Mrs Taylor, when 
I wrote, when it would suit her best to pay them a visit, at Milton, as he 
would like to know when to expect you there. We are having very hot weather 
here now, & Harry gets nearly baked working out of doors. We have just got 
another cow, to start our dairy farm with (the first cow belonging to Granny) 
& Hal & I are deep in the details of dairying &c. The cow only came today, & 
her calf was born yesterday. There is so much to be done on our little farm 
at this time of year that Hal doesn’t know which to do first. The garden is 
looking beautiful now, but the caterpillars are worse than ever this year, & 
have been making lace-work of all the rose-leaves. There seem to be more 
insects that ever this year, & the flies are terrible. Granny has been feeling 
very weak lately, & is not very well I am afraid: this hot weather is very trying. 
The furniture for the new hotel is on the way here, & I do hope the hotel 
will soon be opened. I forget if I told you that Helen Marshall has gone to 
Baltimore to see a Dr, as she was not at all well. She is getting better now, & 
is visiting relations of the Tysons before returning home. I think the change 
will have done her good, as she certainly has rather a dull life out alt] Ken- 
more; they depend entirely, for their society, on casual visitors from Rugby, 
& as they are 8 miles off these are not very frequent. I hope to hear from you 
soon, that you really are making preparations for your great journey. I do 
hope nothing will happen to prevent your coming at the last moment, for it 
would be a great disappointment to us if you didn’t come. 

Please give our love to Mrs Taylor & with much love to yourself 

I am your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Morgan Co Tenn 
June 19th/87 
Dearest Lucy, 

Harry has got a letter ready to send off to Wycliffe, & I can’t let it go 
without putting in a line to you. Thank you for your last letter, which came 
a few days after I had written to you. We are just being grilled, at present; 
the heat is intense in the middle of the day, but it cools down at night. As to 
your questions, by all means bring your riding habit, as I hope we shall be 
able to have some rides together. As to whether we have much wet weather 
here, I really can’t answer you, as the seasons here are so different that the 
only way is to be prepared for any sort of weather. We generally have some 
weeks of beautiful weather in the late autumn, before the frosts come. Rugby 
is in rather an excited state just now, as the new hotel is to be opened next 
Wednesday, & only a small portion of the furniture for it has arrived yet. The 
rest is expected any time now, & as soon as it arrives at the station all the 
wagons that can be hired will be sent down for it. The hotel manager is ex- 
pected today, & he will have plenty to do to get ready to open on Wednesday. 
Granny has not been very well lately & is very weak now. We have just got a 
light bath-chair for her, & Harry wheels her about the garden in it. We have 
got 3 cows now & if we get the contract for supplying the hotel with milk we 
shall have to get several more. Last week a piano tuner was in town & we had 
our piano put in good order, which is a great comfort, as it was a good deal 
out of tune. We don’t get a tuner here more than once in a year, & hardly 
that, so we have to put up with discords for a great part of the time. We have 
just been putting paper bags on our grapes, to protect them from mildew & 
birds & insects, & they look very funny. There are over 600 bags on already 
& lots still to be done. We slip the bag over a bunch & then fold over the top 
corners & pin them together. 

With much love to Mrs Taylor & yourself 
I am your loving friend 
Emmy 
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Rugby Tenn 
July 15th/87 
Dearest Lucy 

Your letter came a few days ago, & we were delighted to learn that you 
had really taken your passage. I[t] makes it look much more probably that 
you will really come. We are having very hot weather now, & everything is 
being dried up for want of rain. The clouds come up constantly, & we have 
thunder & lightening, but the rain all falls somewhere else. The new Hotel* 
is open at last & a good many people have come to it already. They gave a 
ball when it was opened, to which Harry & I went, more as a duty than a 
pleasure, as neither of us can dance. There is a band, consiting of a flute, 2 
violins, & a bass fiddle, at the hotel, & they play very often. We are so near 
that we get the full benefit (or otherwise) of the music. Granny is rather 
weak from the heat, but she gets about in the garden in a bath-chair that we 
have lately got, & which Harry or I push. I suppose Amy Simpson is married 
now & is Mrs Strachey.” How odd it seems, for it is only a few weeks since we 
heard of her engagement. I wonder who, of my old friends, will be the next! 

We are supplying the Hotel with milk now, but we have to buy some of 
it, for our cows don’t give enough this dry weather as grass is scarce. I have 
been very busy lately, as we only have a little girl to help Louey in the house, 
& so I have to help a little with the housework, as well as doing some sewing 
for my trip to Boston. This weather one has to lie down after dinner until 
about 4 o’clock, as it is too hot to do anything then, & one has to work hard 
in the morning to make up for it. We expect Mr Wilson next week or the week 
after, & then we go up to Boston with Father for some weeks. I hope to get a 
little sea-bathing up there, & I do long for the sea again. 

I hope you will have a good voyage, & that you will be tired of sight- 
seeing by the time you reach us, so that you won't find Rugby dull. I must 
finish up now as it is bed-time so goodbye 

With much love to Mrs Taylor & yourself 

I am your loving friend 
Emmy 


1 The original Tabard Hotel had burned on 16 October 1884. 

2 Amy Simpson married John St. Loe Strachey at Kensington Church 13 July 1887. James 
Russell Lowell, American Ambassador, was among those in attendance. 

8 This early dairying experience must have served Emmy well, because years later she and 
Ainslie Marshall established the Highland Farms Dairy in Milton, Massachusetts. 
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